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EARLY DEBATES ON THE INTEGRITY 
OF THE QUR’AN 


A BRIEF SURVEY * 


This short article attempts to shed some light on the origins of 
the Sunnite-Shi‘ite controversies on the integrity of the text of the 
Qur’an. The development of these debates in the first Islamic 
centuries represents an interesting example of how ideas evolved in 
the early period through sectarian disputes, as well as contact and 
communication between various Muslim sects and schools of 
thought. Despite severe mistrust, various factors existed to facili- 
tate the give and take among different sects. Most prominent was 
a group of hadith transmitters who frequented different sectarian 
camps and, thereby, introduced much of each sect’s literature to 
the others. Often confusion on the part of these “bipolar” narra- 
tors of hadith helped ‘‘naturalize’”’ segments of one sect’s literature 
into that of another sect. 

This was particularly true in Shi‘ism, many of its transmitters 
heard hadith from both Shi‘ite and Sunnite sources, and later 
misattributed much of what they had heard.(!) The early Shi‘ite 


* I would like to thank Professors Michael Cook, Avrom Udovitch and Jeanette 
Wakin for their valuable comments on an earlier draft of this article. 

(1) See, for instance, Kashshi, Ma ‘rifat al-ndgilin = Kitab al-Rijdl, abridged by 
Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Tisi as Ikhtiyar Ma fifał al-rijal, ed. H. Mustafawi 
(Mashhad, 1970), pp. 590-91, where Shadhan b. Khalil al-Naysabiri asks the cele- 
brated Shi‘ite hadith transmitter Abū Ahmad Muhammad b. Abi ‘Umayr al-Azdi 
(d. 217/832), who heard hadith from both Sunnite and Shi‘ite sources, why he never 
quoted any Sunnite hadith to his students and in his works. Ibn Abi ‘Umayr 
answered that he deliberately avoided that since he “found many of the Shi'ites 
studied both Shi‘ites and Sunnite ‘traditions’ but later confused and ascribed Sun- 
nite material to Shiites sources and vice versa.” 
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6 HOSSEIN MODARRESSI 


mutakallimin also quoted statements from the Sunnite sources in 
their polemics against the Sunnites as argumenltum ad homi- 
nem. But from the mid 3rd/9th century onward, it was common 
for some Shi‘ite authors and traditionists to attribute a Shi‘ite 
origin to this material, since it was thought that whatever the 
companions of the Imams and early Shi‘ite mutakallimun said or 
wrote, even what they used in their polemics, necessarily represen- 
ted the views and statements of the Imams.(?) This assumption 
led to the introduction of much alien material into Shi‘ite thought. 

Many of these early interchanges were forgotten over time. 
Hence it was not known that many of the ideas that were later 
labeled as Sunnite, Shr‘ite, or the like were originally held by a 
different group or, at least in the early period before the sects took 
on their final shape, were shared by various mainstream elements 
of Islamic society. The question of the integrity of the ‘Uthmanic 
text of the Qur’an and the controversies surrounding it are a prime 
example of that phenomenon. The central issue in these debates 
was whether the ‘Uthmanic text comprehended the entire body of 
material that was revealed to the Prophet, or whether there had 
been further material that was missing from the ‘Uthmanic 
text. In the following pages, we shall examine the Sunnite-Shr‘ite 
interchanges on this question. 


The evidence in the text of the Qur’ān itself as well as in hadith 
indicates that the Prophet compiled a written scripture for Islam 
during his own life-time, most likely in his first years in 
Medina. (?) He reportedly continued until the end of his life to 


(2) See Kulayni, al-Kafi, ed. ‘A. A. Ghaffari (Tehran, 1377-79/1957-59), I, p. 99, 
footnote 1. See also Etan Kohlberg, “Imām and Community in the Pre-Ghayba 
Period”, in Said Amir Arjomand (ed.) Authority and Political Culture in Shi‘ism 
(New York, 1988), p. 38. Compare this with the attitude of some Sunnite scholars 
who maintain that the statements of the companions of the Prophet on religious 
matters should normally be taken as reflecting the statements of the Prophet, since 
it was thought unlikely that the Companions would decide on matters of shari‘a 
independently (see Subhi al-Salih, Mabahith fi ‘ulim al-Qur’an [Beirut, 1977], 
p. 134 and the sources mentioned therein). 

(3) See anonymous, al-Mabani fi nazm al-ma ‘ani, ed. A. Jeffery (in the collection 
of Muqaddamatan fi ‘uluim al-Qur’an [Cairo, 1954], pp. 26-38; Zarkashi, al-Burhan fi 
‘uluam al-Qur’an, ed. M. A. Ibrahim (Cairo, 1957), I, pp. 235, 237-38, 256, 258; 
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EARLY DEBATES ON THE INTEGRITY OF THE QURAN 7 


personally instruct the scribes where to insert new passages of the 
revelation in the scripture.(4) There are also indications that 
parts of earlier revelations were not included in the scrip- 
ture. One verse in the Qur’an acknowledges the absence of a part 
of revelation which was abrogated or ‘‘caused to be forgotten,” (5) 
another spoke of verses that God substituted for others. (ê) Early 
Muslims reportedly used to recall verses of the revelation they did 
not find in the new scripture. They were, however, aware that 
those passages were deliberately excluded by the Prophet, since 
the Muslims frequently referred to them as what was “‘abrogated”’ 
(nusikha), “lifted” (rufi‘a), “caused to be forgotten” (unsiya), or 
“dropped” (usqita).(7) The concept of abrogation of the revela- 
tion (naskh al-Qur’an) apparently referred originally to those parts 
that were not included by the Prophet in the scripture. (8) Later, 
however, the concept was developed in the Sunnite tradition to 
include several hypothetical categories, most of them with 
examples preserved in the present text of the Qur’4an. With a 


Suyati, al-Jigan fi ‘ulum al-Qur’an, ed. M. A. Ibrahim (Cairo, 1967), I, pp. 212-13, 
216 ; Bell’s Introduction to the Qur’an, revised by W. Montgomery Watt (Edinburgh, 
1970), p. 143; A.T. Welch, al-Kur’an (in The Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed. IV, 
pp. 400-29), p. 403 and the sources quoted therein. 

(4) Ahmad b. Hanbal, al-Musnad (Cairo, 1313 / 1895-6), I, p. 57; Tirmidhi, Sunan 
(Medina, 1964), IV, pp. 336-37; al-Hakim al-Naysaburi, al-Mustadrak (Hyderabad, 
1340 / 1922), II, p. 229. 


(5) Qur’an, II: 106: Ma nansakh min ayatin aw nunsiha na’ti bi-khairin minha aw 


mithliha = “For whatever verse We abrogate or cause to be forgotten We bring a 
better or a similar one.” 
(6) Qur’an, XVI: 101: Wa idha baddalna ayatan makana aya... = “When We 


substitute one verse for another.” 

(7) See, for instance, Abu ‘Ubayd, al-Nadsikh wa’l-mansukh fi ’l-Qur’an al-karim, 
ed. John Burton (Cambridge, 1987), p. 6; Muhasibi, Fahm al-Qur’ an wa ma ‘anih, ed. 
H. Quwwatli (in the collection of al-‘Agl wa fahm al-Qur’an [n.p., 1971], pp. 261- 
502), pp. 399 (quoting Anas b. Malik), 400 and 408 (quoting ‘Amr b. Dinar), 403 
(quoting ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Awf), 405 (quoting Abū Misa al-Ash‘ari), 406 ; Tabari, 
Jami‘ al-bayan, ed. M. M. Shakir (Cairo, 1955), III, pp. 472-74, 476, 479-80; Ibn 
Salama, al-Ndsikh wa ‘l-mansukh (Beirut, 1984), p. 21 (quoting ‘Abd Allah b. 
Mas‘ud); Suyati, al-Durr al-manthur (Cairo, 1314 / 1897), V, p. 179 (quoting Ubayy 
b. Ka‘b); Idem, Jign, III, pp. 83-84 (quoting ‘Abd al-Rahmdan b. ‘Awf and ‘Abd 
Allah b. ‘Umar). 

(8) See Abu ‘Ubayd, p. 6; Bayhagi, Dalda’il al-nubuwwa, ed. A. M. Qal‘aji (Bei- 
rut, 1985), VII, p. 154 (where it is argued that the Prophet did not put the Qur’an 
together since there was always the expectation that some verses might be abroga- 
ted and that some later modification was thus inevitable in any collection of the 
Qur’an put together during his lifetime. Underlying this argument is the assump- 
tion that the abrogated verses had to be physically removed from the Scripture). 
See also Zarkashi, II, p. 30 (the first interpretation of the concept of naskh). 
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single possible exception, (9) however, it is highly doubtful that the 
Qur’an includes any abrogated verse. 

The Sunnite account of the collection of the Qur’4n is comple- 
tely different from the above. It contends that the Qur’an was 
not compiled in a single volume until after the Prophet died in the 
year 11/632.(19) The “recorders of the revelation” (kuitab al- 
wahy) used to jot down the verses immediately after the Prophet 
received and recited them. Others among the faithful memorized 
portions of the revelation or occasionally recorded them on whate- 
ver primitive writing material was available. According to the 
supporters of this account, the fact that the Qur’an was not compi- 
led as a book until the death of the Prophet is perfectly logi- 
cal. As long as he was alive there was always the expectation of 
further revelation as well as occasional abrogations. Any formal 
collection of the material already revealed could not properly be 
considered a complete text.(!!) Many people had memorized 
large parts of the revelation, which they repeated in their prayers 
and recited to others. As long as the Prophet was living among 
the faithful as the sole authority there was no need for a formal 
reference book of religion or a code of law. All of these considera- 
tions would change after his death and the new circumstances 
would necessitate the collection of the Qur’an. The story as 
reported by the Sunnite sources is as follows: 


Two years after the Prophet died, the Muslims were engaged in a 
bloody battle with a rival community at Yamama in the deserts of 
Arabia. Many of the memorizers (qurra@’ ) of the Qur’4n lost their 
lives at this time.(!*) Fearing that a great portion of the Qur’an 


(9) See Abu °’l-Qāsim al-Khu’i, al-Bayan (Najaf, 1966), pp. 305-403. 

(10) See ibn Sa‘d, Kitab al-Tabagqai al-kabir, ed. E. Sachau ef al. (Leiden, 1904- 
15), III, pp. 211, 281; Ibn Abi Dawid, Kitab al-Masahif, ed. A. Jeffery (Leiden, 
1937), p. 10; Ibn Babawayh, Kamal al-din, ed., ‘A. A. Ghaffari (Tehran, 1390/1970), 
pp. 31-32; Bayhaqi, Dala’il, VII, pp. 147-8, 152; Zarkashi, I, p. 262; Ibn Abi 
’l-Hadīd, Sharh Nahj al-baldgha, ed. M. A. Ibrahim (Cairo, 1959-64), I, p. 27; Ibn 
Juzayy, al-Tashil li-‘uluim al-tanzil (Cairo, 1355/1936), I, p. 4; Itqān, I, p. 202. See 
also Ibrahim al-Harbi, Gharib al-hadith, ed. S. I. ‘Ayid (Mecca, 1985), I, p. 270. 

(11) Bayhagqi, Dala@’ il, VII, p. 154; Zarkashi, I, pp. 235, 262; Itqgan, I, p. 202; 
Ahmad al-Naraqi, Mandahij al-ahkam (Tehran, n.d.), p. 152, 1. 33. 

(12) According to Ya‘qibi, Kitab al-Ta’rikh (Beirut, 1960), II, p. 15, “most” of 
the “bearers” (hamala) of the Qur’an were killed during that battle. All together, 
some 360 persons among the distinguished companions of the Prophet lost their 
lives on that occasion (Tabari, Ta’rikh, ed. M. A. Ibrahim [Cairo, 1960], III, p. 296). 
Larger figures, up to 500 (Ibn al-Jazari, al-Nashr (Cairo, n.d.} p. 7; Ibn Kathir, 
Tafsir al-Qur’an [Beirut, 1966], VII, p. 439), 700 (Qurtubi, al-Jami‘ li-ahkam al- 
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would be lost should a similar situation arise and more memorizers 
of the Qur’an die, Abt Bakr, the first successor to the Prophet, 
ordered that the Qur’an be collected. To this end, the Prophet's 
companions and the memorizers of the Qur’an were asked to come 
forward with any parts of the revelation they had memorized or 
written down in any form. Abt Bakr ordered ‘Umar, his succes- 
sor to be, and Zayd b. Thabit, a young recorder of revelation 
during the Prophet’s lifetime, to sit at the entrance to the mosque 
of Medina and record any verse or part of the revelation that at 
least two witnesses testified they had heard from the Prophet. In 
one particular case, though, the testimony of a single witness was 
accepted. (13) All of the material gathered in this manner was 
recorded on sheets of paper, (!4) or parchment, but was not yet 
compiled as a volume. Furthermore, these materials were not 
made available to the Muslim community, which continued to pos- 
sess the Qur’an only in its primitive scattered form. The sheets 
remained in the keeping of Abū Bakr and ‘Umar, and after 
‘Umar’s death they passed to his daughter Hafsa. ‘Uthman took 
the sheets from Hafsa during his caliphate and had them put toge- 
ther in the form of a volume. He had several copies sent to dif- 
ferent parts of the Muslim world and he then ordered that any 
other collection or portion of the Qur’4n found anywhere else be 
burned. (15) | 


Qur’an [Cairo, 1967], I, p. 50) and 1200 (‘Abd al-Qahir al-Baghdadi, Usul al-din 
[Beirut, 1981], p. 283) are also given. The last figure is, however, the number of all 
Muslims who were killed in that battle, Companions and others (see Tabari, ITI, 
p. 300). 

(13) The case in question was the last two verses of sūra 9 in the present Qur’an, 
which was added on the authority of Khuzayma b. Thabit al-Ansari (or Abū khu- 
zayma according to some reports). See Bukhari, Sahih (Leiden, 1862-1908), III, 
pp. 392-393, IV, pp. 398-99; Tirmidhi, IV, pp. 346-47; Abū Bakr al-Marwazi, Mus- 
nad Abi Bakr al-Siddigq, ed. Sh. Arna’ut (Damascus, 1970), pp. 97-99, 102-4; Ibn Abi 
Dawid, pp. 6-7, 9, 20; Ibn al-Nadim, p. 27; al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Mudih awham 
al-jam ‘wa ‘I-tafrig (Hyderabad, 1959), I, p. 276; Bayhaqi, Dala’il, VII, pp. 149-50; 
Zarkashi, I, p. 238. For variations of this report see al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, 
Talkhis al-Mutashabih fi ’l-rasm, ed. S. Shihabi (Damascus, 1985), I, p. 403 and Ibn 
Abi Dawid, p. 9 in both of which the witness is Ubayy b. Ka‘b, rather than Khu- 
zayma or Abū Khuzayma. 

(14) Ya‘quabi, II, p. 135; Jigan, I, pp. 185, 207, 208. 

(15) Bukhari, III, pp. 393-94; Tirmidhi, IV, pp. 347-8; Abū Bakr al-Marwazi, 
pp. 99-101; Ibn Abi Dawid, pp. 18-21; Bayhaqi, Dala’il, VII, pp. 150-151; Abu 
Hilal al-‘Askari, Kiidb al-Awail, ed. W. Qassab and M. Misri (Riyadh, 1980), I, 
p. 218. 
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This whole story about the collection of the Qur’an was accepted 
by the Sunnite scholars as trustworthy and served, as we shall see 
below, as the basis for the idea that later emerged of the incomple- 
teness-of the text of the Qur’an. 


* 
xxx 


Sunnite literature contains many reports that suggest that some 
of the revelation had already been lost before the collection of the 
Qur’ān initiated by Abū Bakr. It is reported, for example, that 
‘Umar was once looking for the text of a specific verse of the 
Qur’an he vaguely remembered. To his deep sorrow, he discove- 
red that the only person who had any record of that verse had been 
killed in the battle of Yamāma and that the verse was consequen- 
tly lost. (16) ‘Umar allegedly had a recollection of a Qur’ānic verse 
on stoning as a punishment for adultery.(!7) But he could not 
convince his colleagues to insert it in the Qur’ān because nobody 
else came forward to support him, (!8) and the requirement that 
there be two witnesses for any text to be accepted as a part of the 
Qur’a4n was therefore not met. Later, however, some other 
Companions recalled that same verse, (!%) including ‘A’isha, the 
Prophet’s youngest wife. She is alleged to have said that a sheet 
on which two verses, including that on stoning, were recorded was 
under her bedding and that after the Prophet died, a domestic 
animal (#9) got into the room and gobbled up the sheet while the 


(16) Ibn Abi Dawid, p. 10; Jigan, I, p. 204. 

(17) Malik b. Anas, al-Muwatia’, ed. M. F. ‘Abd al-Baqi (Cairo, 1951), II, p. 824; 
Ahmad, I, pp. 47, 55; Muhasibi, pp. 398, 455; Ibn Abi Shayba, al-Musannaf (Bei- 
rut, 1989), VII, p. 431; Bukhari, IV, p. 305; Muslim, Sahih, ed. M. F. ‘Abd al-Baqi, 
II, p. 1317; Ibn Maja, Sunan, ed. M. F. ‘Abd al-Baqi (Cairo, 1954), II, p. 853; 
Tirmidhi, II, pp. 442-3; Abū Dawid, Sunan, ed. M. M. ‘Abd al-Hamid (Cairo, 
1935), IV, p. 145; Ibn Qutayba, Ta’wil mukhialif al-hadith (Cairo, 1386/1966), 
p. 313; Ibn Salama, p. 22; Bayhaqi, al-Sunan al-kubra (Hyderabad, 1354-56/1935- 
37), VIII, pp. 211, 213. 

(18) Tigan, I, p. 206. g 

(19) Ahmad, V, p. 183, quoting Zayd b. Thabit and Saʻīd b. al-‘As; ‘Abd al- 
Razzaq, al-Musannaf, ed. H. A‘zami (Johannesburg, 1970-72), VII, p. 330; Iigan, 
III, pp. 82, 86; Idem, Durr, V, p. 180, quoting Ubayy b. Ka‘b and ‘Ikrima. | 

(20) Dajin can mean any kind of domestic animal, including fowl, sheep, or 
goat. A narrative in Ibrahim b. Ishaq al-Harbi’s (d. 285/898) Gharib al-hadith 
makes it more specific, as it uses the word shat, that is, sheep or goat (see Zamakh- 
shari, al-Kashshaf (Cairo, 1947], III, p. 518, footnote). The same is Ibn Qutayba’s 
understanding from the word dajin (Ta’wil mukhtalif al-hadith, p. 310), apparently 
because of the context, since it is said that the animal ate a sheet of paper. See 
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household was preoccupied with his funeral.(#!) ‘Umar also 
remembered other verses he thought dropped out (sagata) from 
the Qur’an(?2) or were lost, including one on being dutiful to 
parents (**) and another on jihad.(#4) His claim regarding the first 
of the two was supported by three other early authorities on the 
Qur’an: Zayd b. Thabit, ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas, and Ubayy b. 
Ka‘b.(#) Anas b. Malik remembered a verse which was revealed 
in the occasion of some Muslims who were killed in a battle, but 
was later “lifted.” (76) ‘Umar’s learned son, ‘Abd Allah, (?7) as 
well as some later scholars, (78) maintained that much of the Qur’an 
had perished before the collection was made. 

Similar reports specifically addressed the official ‘Uthmanic res- 
cension of the Qur’an. They reported that many prominent 
Companions could not find in that official text portions of the reve- 
lation they had themselves heard from the Prophet, or found them 
in a different form. Ubayy b. Ka‘b, for instance, recited sūra 98 
(al-Bayyina) in a form he claimed to have heard from the Pro- 
phet. It included two verses unrecorded in the ‘Uthmanic 
text. (9) He also thought that the original version of sūra 33 (al- 


also Sulaym b. Qays al-Hilali, Kitab Sulaym b. Qays (Najaf, n.d.), p. 108; al-Faql b. 
Shādhān, al-Idah, ed. J. M. Urmawi (Tehran, 1972), p. 211; ‘Abd al-Jalil al-Qaz- 
wīni, al-Naqd, ed. J. M. Urmawi (Tehran, 1980), p. 133. 

(21) Ahmad, VI, p. 269; Ibn Māja, I, p. 626; Ibn Qutayba, Ta’wil, p. 310. See 
also Shāfi‘ī, Kitab al-Umm (Cairo, 1321-26/1903-8), V, p. 23, VII, p. 208. 

(22) Mabani, p. 99; Itqān, III, p. 84. (See also ‘Abd al-Razzāq, VII, pp. 379-80; 
Ibn Abi Shayba, XIV, p. 564, where the expression Faqadnāh, “we lost it,” is 
used.) The expression saqała is also used by ‘A’isha in the case of another phrase 
that allegedly ‘“‘droped out” from the Qur’an. See Ibn Maja, I, p. 625 (see also 
Itgan, III, p. 70). It is also used by Malik (Zarkashi, I, p. 263). Consider these 
two variations, too: (1) The Companion ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Awf and the tabi 
‘Amr b. Dinar said that certain sentences usqiła (were dropped) from the Qur’an 
(Muhasibi, pp. 403, 408); (2) In a public sermon, ‘Umar allegedly said that when the 
Prophet died, a part of the Qur’an was “taken up” and another part remained, so 
we held onto a part and lost (fafand) the other (Ibn Abi Shayba, VII, p. 431). 

(23) ‘Abd al-Razzaq, IX, p. 50; Ahmad, I, pp. 47, 55; Ibn Abi Shayba, VII, 
p. 431; Bukhari, IV, p. 306; Ibn Salama, p. 22: lijan; II, P- 84. See also Zar- 
kashi, I, p. 39, where it is quoted from Abu Bakr. 

(24) Muhasibt, p. 403; Mabani, p. 99; ligan, III, p. 84. 

(25) ‘Abd al-Razzaq, IX, p. 52; Muhasibi, p. 400; Itqgan, III, p. 84. 

(26) Muhasibi, p. 399; Tabari, Jami‘, II, p. 479. 

(27) Itgan, III, pp. 81-82. 

(28) Ibn Abi Dawid, p. 23, quoting Ibn Shihab (al-Zuhri); Iłqān, V, p. 179, 
quoting Sufy4an al-Thawri; Ibn Qutayba, Ta’wil, p. 313. See also Ibn Lubb, Fath 
al-bab (Beirut, 1981, in Wansharisi’s al-Mi ‘yar, XII, pp. 76-147), p. 92. 

(29) Ahmad, V, p. 132; Tirmidhi, V, p. 370; Hakim, II, p. 224; Itgan, III, p. 83. 
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Ahzab) had been much longer, from which he specifically remem- 
bered the stoning verse that is missing from the ‘Uthmanic 
text. (3°) His claim was supported by Zayd b. Thabit, (3!) by 
‘A’isha (who reported that during the Prophet’s lifetime the sūra 
was about three times as long, although when ‘Uthman collected 
the Qur’an he found only what was made available in his text), (3?) 
and by Hudhayfa b. al-Yaman (who found some seventy verses 
missing in the new official text, verses that he himself used to 
recite during the lifetime of the Prophet).(8) Hudhayfa also 
contended that sūra 9 (al-Bara’a) in its ‘Uthmanic form was per- 
haps one-fourth (#4) or one-third (35) of what it had been during the 
time of the Prophet, an idea later supported by the prominent 
2nd/8th century jurist and traditionist Malik b. Anas, founder of 
the Maliki school of Islamic law. (26) There are also reports that 
sūras 15 (al-Hir) and 24 (al-Nur) had once been of a different 
length. (37) And Abū Misa al-Ash‘ari recalled the existence of two 
long sūras (one verse of each he still remembered) that he could not 
find in the present text. (8) One of the two verses he recalled (‘‘If 
the son of Adam had two fields of gold he would seek a third 
one...’’) is also quoted from other Companions such as Ubayy, (89) 
Ibn Mas‘id, (4°) and Ibn ‘Abbas. (4!) Maslama b. Mukhallad al- 


(30) Ahmad, V, p. 132; Muhasibi, p. 405; Bayhagi, VIII, p. 211; Hakim, II, 
p. 415; Itgan, III, p. 82 (the same claim about the size of the sūra and that it 
included the stoning verse is quoted from ‘Umar and ‘Ikrima in Suyiati, Durr, V, 
p. 180). Compare with Zarkashi, II, p. 35 where the verse is said to have been in 
sura 25 (al-Nur), and with Mabani, p. 82 where sura 7 (al-A raf) is mentioned 
instead. This latter is, however, a slip of pen or mis-spelling, as evidenced by the 
author’s later mention of the sūra of al-Ahzab in pp. 83 and 86. 

(31) Bayhagqi, VIII, p. 211. 

(32) Al-Raghib al-Isfahani, Muhddarat al-udaba’ (Beirut, 1961), IV, p. 434; 
Suyuti, Durr, V, p. 180; Idem, Jigan, III, p. 82. 

(33) Suyiti, Durr, V, p. 180, quoting from Bukhari’s Kitab al-Ta’rikh. 

(34) Hakim, II, p. 331; Haytami, Majma‘ al-zawa’id (Cairo, 1352-53/1933-34), 
VII, pp. 28-29; Iigan, III, p. 84. 

(35) Suyati, Durr, III, p. 208. 

(36) Zarkshi, I, p. 263; Tigan, I, p. 226. 

(37) Sulaym, p. 108; Aba Mansir al-Tabrisi, al-Ihtijaj, ed. M. B. Kharsan (Najf, 
1966), I, pp. 222, 286, quoting the common belief among early Sunnites. See also 
Zarkashi, II, p. 35. | 

(38) Muslim, II, p. 726; Muhasibi, p. 405; Abū Nu‘aym, Hilyai al-awliya’ (Cairo, 
1932-38), I, p. 257; Bayhaqi, Dala’il, VII, p. 156; Itgan, ITI, p. 83. 

(39) Ahmad, V, pp. 131-132; Muhasibi, pp. 400-401; Tirmidhi, V, p. 370; Hakim, 
IT, p. 224. 

(40) Raghib, IV, p. 433. 

(41) Iligan, I, p. 227. 
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Ansari offered two further verses that are not in the ‘Uthmanic 
text, (42) and ‘A’isha came forward with a third.(4) Two short 
chapters known as Surat al-Hafd and Surat al-Khal‘ were recorded 
in the collections of Ubayy,(44) Ibn ‘Abbas, and Abū 
Musa. (5) They were allegedly also known to ‘Umar (46) and other 
Companions, (47) although no trace of either chapter is found in the 
official text. Ibn Mas‘ud did not have sūras 1, 113, and 114 in his 
collection, (48) but he had some extra words and phrases that were 
missing from the ‘Uthmanic text. (4) He and many other Compa- 
nions also preserved some verses that differed from the official 
text. (50) There were also widely transmitted reports that after 
the death of the Prophet, ‘Ali put all the parts of the Qur’an 
together (°!) and presented it to the Companions; but they rejected 
it, and he had to take it back home. (©?) These reports also sugges- 
ted that there were substantial differences between the various 
versions of the Qur’an. 


* 
* k 


It is universally acknowledged in the Islamic tradition—based 
on the collective memory of the early generations of Muslims 


(42) Ibid., III, p. 84. 

(43) ‘Abd al-Razzaq, VII, p. 470; Ibn Maja, I, pp. 625, 626. 

(44) Muhasibi, p. 400-1; Ibn al-Nadim, p. 30; Raghib, IV, p. 433; Zarkashi, IT, 
p. 37; Haytami, VII, p. 157; Iigan, I, pp. 226, 227. 

(45) Tigan, I, p. 227. 

(46) Ibid., I, pp. 226-227. 

(47) Ibid., I, p. 227 (see also III, p. 85). 

(48) Ibn Abi Shayba, VI, pp. 146-47; Ahmad, V, pp. 129-30; Ibn Qutayba, 
Ta’wil mushkil al-Qur’an, ed. S. A. Saqr (Cairo, 1954), pp. 33-34; Ibn al-Nadim, 
p. 29; Baqillani, al-Intisar (Frankfurt, 1986), p. 184; Raghib, IV, p. 434; Zarkashi, 
I, p. 251, II, p. 128; Haytami, VII, pp. 149-50; Itgan, I, pp. 224, 226, 270-73. 

(49) See Arthur Jeffery, Materials for the History of the Text of the Qur’an, the Old 
Codices (Leiden, 1937), pp. 20-113. 

(50) See the lists ibid., pp. 114-238. 

(51) Ibn Sa‘d, II, p. 338; Ibn Abi Shayba, VI, p. 148; Ya‘qubi, II, p. 135; Ibn 
Abi Dawid, p. 10; Ibn al-Nadim, p. 30; Abū Hilal al-‘Askari, I, pp. 219-20; Abū 
Nu‘aym, I, p. 67; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al-Isti‘ab (Hyderabad, 1336-37/1918-19), 
pp. 333-34; Ibn Juzayy, I, p.4; Ibn Abi ’l-Hadid, I, p. 27; ligan, I, p. 204, 
248. The Shi‘ite version of this report asserts that he completed this within seven 
days after the death of the Prophet. See Kulayni, al-Kafi, ed. ‘A. A. Ghaffari 
(Tehran, 1377-79/1957-59), VIII, p. 18. 

(52) Sulaym, pp. 72, 108; Saffar, Basa’ir al-darajat (Tabriz, 1381/1962), p. 193; 
Kulayni, II, p. 633; Abū Mansir al-Tabrisi, I, pp. 107, 225-28; Ibn Shahrashub, 
Managqib Al Abi Talib (Qum, 1378/1959), II, p. 42. See also Ya‘qubi, II, pp. 135-6. 
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rather than simply on a number of isolated reports—that ‘Uthman 
promulgated an official rescension of the Qur’an and banned all 
other versions. There were certainly differences between that 
official Qur’4n and other early codices as there were differences 
among the variant codices themselves. It was, after all, those 
differences that necessitated the establishment of a standard and 
universally accepted text. 

It is conceivable that close associates of the Prophet, especially 
those who had joined him during his years in Mecca, still remembe- 
red parts of the revelation that had not been included by the Pro- 
phet in the Qur’an. It is also plausible to speculate that ‘Ali— 
whose version of the Scripture might have been one of the most 
complete and authentic—had offered it to ‘Uthman to be conse- 
crated as the official text, but that his offer was rejected by the 
caliph who preferred to select and combine elements of all the 
competing early codices. This in turn may have caused ‘Ali to 
withdraw his manuscript as a basis for compiling of the official 
rescension. Another Companion, ‘Abd Allah b. Mas‘td, is also 
reported to have stood aloof from the process and to have declined 
to offer his own text. (3) 

The foregoing account of the first compilation of the Qur’an is, 
otherwise, extremely problematic. (54) Despite the significance of 
this report, it does not appear in any work written by scholars of 
the 2nd/8th and early 3rd/9th centuries. (>) Some details of the 
story reportedly took place later at the time that ‘Uthman ordered 
the creation of a standard Qur’ān. (56) Several reports categori- 
cally deny that any official attempt to collect the Qur’an was made 
before ‘Uthman’s time, (57) an assertion reportedly supported by 


(53) See, for instance, Ibn Abi Dawad, pp. 15-17; Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’rikh madinat 
Dimashq, XX XIX, ed. S. Shihabi (Damascus, 1986), pp. 87-91. 

(54) See A. T. Welch, pp. 404-5 and the sources quoted therein. 

(55) Thus, the story does not appear for instance in Ibn Sa‘d’s Tabagat in sec- 
tions about Abu Bakr, ‘Umar and Zayd b. Thabit, nor in Ibn Hanbal’s Musnad or 
Fada’il al-Sahaba where he gathered so many reports about their virtues ane good 
services to Islam. 

(56) Cf. for instance, Bukhari, III, pp. 392-93, IV, pp. 398-99; Tirmidhi, IV, 
p. 347; Ibn Abi Dawud, pp. 7, 8, 9, 20, 29, with Bukhari, III, pp. 393-94; Tirmidhi, 
IV, p. 348; Ibn Abi Dawid, pp. 17, 19, 24-26, 31; Ibn “Asakir, Ta rikh, the biogra- 
phy of ‘Uthman b. ‘Uffan, ed. S. al-Shihābī (Damascus, 1984), p. 236. 

(57) See, for example, Ibn ‘Asakir, biography of ‘Uthman, p. 170; Zarkashi, I, 
p. 241; ligan, I, p. 248. Other reports suggest that the collection of the Qur’ān 
had already been started during the time of ‘Umar but that he died before the 
project was completed during the caliphate of ‘Uthman (Abū Hilal al-‘Askari, I, 
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the collective recollection of the Muslim community. (58) Dif- 
ferent versions of the story reveal major contradictions in regards 
to some of its main particulars. The name of the Companion 
whose testimony alone was accepted (°?) and the precise verses in 
question (©) vary. Contradictory accounts are also given of the 
role of Zayd b. Thabit in the compilation process. (61) The inclu- 
sion of the clause related to the acceptance of the testimony of one 
man alone is an obvious attempt to make the story more accep- 
table through reference to the familiar and widely quoted story of 
Khuzayma Dhu ’l-Shahadatayn, a man whose single testimony 
was said to have been accepted by the Prophet as equivalent to the 
testimony of two witnesses. (®*) In a variation of this story, in 


p. 219). Another report asserts that ‘Uthman was the person who carried out the 
project but he did it during the reign of ‘Umar (Ibn Sa‘d, IT (2): 113; Ibn ‘Asakir, 
biography of ‘Uthman, p. 171.) 

(58) Zarkashi, I, p. 235; Itgan, I, p. 211 (see also Ibn ‘Asakir, op. cit., pp. 243-46). 

(59) He is (a) Khuzayma b. Thabit al-Ansari in Bukhari, III, p. 310, 394; Tir- 
midhi, IV, p. 347; Abū Bakr al-Marwasi, p. 103; Ibn Abi Dawid, pp. 7, 8, 9, 20, 29, 
31; Bayhaqi, Dala’il, VII, p. 150, but (b) Abū Khuzayma (Aws b. Yazid) in Buk- 
hari, III, pp. 392-93, (c) al-Harith b. Khuzayma in Ibn Abi Dawid, p. 30, (d) 
Khuzayma or Abū Khuzayma in Bukhari, VI, p. 399; Tirmidhi, IV, p. 348; Abū 
Bakr al-Marwazi, p. 99; Ibn Abi Dawid, p. 19; Bayhaqi, Dala’il, VII, p. 149, (e) an 
unidentified man of Ansar in Ibn Abi Dawid, p. 8; Tabari, Jami‘, XIV, p. 588, and 
(f) Ubayy in Ibn Abi Dawid, pp. 9, 30; Khatib, Talkhis al-Mutashabih, |, 
p. 403. There are also other reports which indicate that Ubayy not only knew 
these verses he knew that they were the last to have been revealed to the Prophet, 
too (Tabari, Jami‘, XIV, pp. 588-89; Khatib, loc. cit.). 

(60) It is the last two verses of sūra 9 in Bukhari, ITI, pp. 392-93; Tirmidhi, IV, 
p. 347; Abu Bakr al-Marwazi, pp. 99, 103; Ibn Abi Dawud, pp. 7, 9, 11, 20, 29, 30, 
31; Tabari, Jami‘, XIV, p. 588; Bayhaqi, Dala’il, VII, p. 149, but verse 23 of sūra 
33 in Bukhari, III, pp. 310, 393-94; Tirmidhi, IV, p. 348; Ibn Abi Dawid, pp. 8, 19; 
Bayhaqi, Dala’il, VII, p. 150; Khatib, Mudih, I, p. 276. 

(61) In the above-cited account of the collection of the Qur’an he is the one who 
undertook the task of putting the Qur’an together in two stages during the times of 
Abū Bakr and ‘Uthman. Some other reports ascribe the collection of the Qur’an, 
including Zayd’s participation in it, to the Period of ‘Uthman (Bukhari, III, 
pp. 393-94; Tirmidhi, IV, p. 348; Ibn Abi Dawid, p. 31. See also Ibn ‘Asakir, 
biography of ‘Uthman, pp. 234-36). Other reports do not mention his name at all 
(Ibn Abi Dawid, pp. 10-11). Yet others assert that he had already collected the 
Qur’an during the time of the Prophet, putting together all fragments of it which 
were already recorded on various sorts of primitive writing material (Tirmidhi, V, 
p. 390; Hakim, II, pp. 229, 611). In another report, however, he is quoted as 
stating that by the time the Prophet died, the Qur’an had not yet been collected 
(ligan, I, p. 202). 

(62) See Bukhari, III, p. 310; Ibn Abi Dawid, p. 29; Khatib, Mudih, I, p. 276; 
Itqgan, I, p. 206. 
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which the witness is an unidentified man from Ansar, ‘Umar is 
reported to have accepted the testimony of this single witness on 
the grounds that the message of the verse he offered was, in 
‘Umar’s judgement, true since the verse described the Prophet 
with qualities that he had really possessed. (6) In other varia- 
tions, the verse or verses were said to have been accepted because 
‘Umar, (64) ‘Uthman, (©) or Zayd (6) themselves testified that they, 
too, had heard those verses from the Prophet; or, alternatively, 
because the caliph had generally ordered that anybody’s testimony 
be accepted provided that he took an oath that he had personally 
heard from the Prophet the verse or part that he offered for inclu- 
sion. (67) Moreover, the story contradicts numerous and widely 
transmitted reports (68) which assert that a number of the Compa- 
nions, notably ‘Ali, ‘Abd Allah b. Mas‘td and Ubayy b. Ka‘b, had 


(63) Tabari, Jami‘, XVI, p. 588. 

(64) Ibn Abi Dawid, p. 30. 

(65) Ibid., p. 31. 

(66) Ibid., pp. 8, 19, 29. 

(67) Ibn ‘Asakir, op. cil., p. 236 where the episode is ascribed to the period of 
‘Uthman who asked the Muslims to come forward with whatever part of the Qur’an 
they had in hand. The Muslims came forward with whatever primitive writing 
material on which they had recorded parts of the Qur’an. Then ‘Uthman asked 
every single one to swear that he had personally heard what he had offered as a part 
of the Qur’ān from the Prophet. He then ordered the collected material to be put 
together as the Scripture. 

In an obvious attempt to purge the story of some of these terrible contradictions 
a variation of it was authored by some later transmitters that suggested that (a) 
the collection of the Qur’an started during the reign of Abū Bakr but could not be 
completed before his death and was put together during the reign of ‘Umar, that 
(b) Zayd was the one who wrote the Qur’an first during the time of Abū Bakr on 
primitive writing material and then during the time of ‘Umar on paper, that (c) 
there was no question of testimony and witness, but rather Zayd himself after 
completing the text once went over it and could not find the verse 33:23. He then 
looked around for it until he found the record of it with Khuzayma b. Thabit. He 
then went over the text once more and this time noticed that the verses 9: 128-129 
were missing, so he looked around again until he found the record with another man 
who was incidently called Khuzayma as well (sic. = Abū Khuzayma?). When he 
went over the text for the third time he found no problem and so the text was 
completed (Tabari, Jami‘, 1: 59-61). 

(68) The list of the early collectors of the Qur’an is different in different 
sources. Cf., for instance, Ibn Sa‘d, II (2), pp. 112-114; Ibn al-Nadim, Kitab al- 
Fihrist, ed. R. Tajaddud (Tehran, 1971), p. 30; Tabarani, al-Mu Jam al-kabir, ed. 
H. A. Salafi (Baghdad, 1978), II, p. 292; Baqillani, pp. 88-90; Dhahabi, Ma rifai 
al-qurra’ al-kibar, ed. B. ‘A. Ma‘ruf eł al. (Beirut, 1984), I, p. 27; Zarkashi, I 
pp. 242-43; Qurtubi, I, p. 57; Iigan, 1, pp. 248-49, quoting Abū ‘Ubayd in his Kitab 
al-Qira ‘at. 
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collected the Qur’an during the time of the Prophet. (©) Further- 
more, a clear and suspicious attempt seems to have been made to 
somehow credit the first three caliphs with achieving the compila- 
tion of the sacred scripture of Islam to the exclusion of the fourth, 
“Ali. 

+* 

This latter point, when compared with the reports cited above 
on ‘Als collection of the Qur’ān after the death of the Prophet, 
may shed some light on the origins of the story. Taking into 
account some of the early political, and later polemical, disputes 
within the Muslim community, one may suggest the existence of a 
multi-stage process in the formation of that account. There was 
apparently a widely circulating rumor in the first century of the 
Hijra to the effect that ‘Ali did not attend the public meeting at 
which Abū Bakr was declared ruler after the death of the Prophet, 
and that it also took some time before he swore his allegiance to 
Abū Bakr. From early times the partisans of ‘Ali have inter- 
preted this as a reflection of his dissatisfaction with the choice of 
Abū Bakr and used this conclusion as a basis from which to attack 
the allege consensus of the Companions which was put forward by 
the supporters of the caliphs as the legal basis for the validity of 
Abū Bakr’s succession to caliphate. This line of argument seems 
to have appeared quite early; possibly even before the decline of 
the Umayyads in the early 2nd/8th century when sectarian debates 
began to flare in the Muslim community. (7°) With the decline of 
the Umayyads, ‘Ali could no longer be ignored and a response had 
to be found. Many of the reports which alleged that ‘Alī retreated 
from public life after the death of the Prophet in order to put the 
Qur’an together mention this as the explanation for his failure to 


(69) In order to remove the obvious contradiction between these reports and the 
story in question, the supporters of the story have offered two suggestions. Accor- 
ding to one, those who are said to have collected the Qur’an during the time of the 
Prophet had each made a collection of only a part of the revelation, not a complete 
version. According to the other, the word ‘‘collected’’ had to be understood to 
mean that those Companions memorized the Qur’an during the time of the Prophet, 
not that they put a complete record of it together (Ibn Abi Dawid, p. 10; Jiqan, I, 
p. 204). 

(70) See, for instance, the poem attributed to ‘Ali in the Sharif al-Radi, Nahj 
al-baldgha, ed. S. Salih (Beirut, 1967-68), p. 503: “If you (claim that you) have come 
to power on the basis of consultation, how did then it happen while those who had 
to be consulted were absent?”’ 
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tender an early allegiance to the caliph.(7!) It seems very 
likely, (7?) therefore, that these reports were composed—using as 
background material some pre-existing reports and recollections 
concerning ‘Ali(7*)—for the sectarian purpose of suggesting that 
‘Als delay was not a sign of his dissatisfaction. Instead, ‘Ali was 
quoted as telling Abū Bakr (when the caliph asked him whether he 
had failed to swear allegiance because he was unhappy with Abu 
Bakr’s election) that he ‘‘had vowed to God not to put on his 
outside garment, except for attending the communal prayer, until 
such a time as he had put the Qur’an together.” (74) 

The episode, however, created other problems for the supporters 
of orthodoxy for it added another item to the list of ‘Ali’s special 
privileges used by the Shi‘ites to argue with for his claim to the 
caliphate. In addition to all his other alleged merits, he was now 
the one who had undertaken the critical task of assembling the 
Islamic scripture after the death of the Prophet.(7°) This was 
potentially a dangerous weapon in the hands of his partisans in 


(71) Ibn Sa‘d, II (2), p. 101; Ibn Abi Shayba, VI, p. 148; Abu Hilal al-‘Askari, I, 
pp. 219-20; Ibn Abi Dawud, p. 10; Iłqān, I, p. 204. 

(72) Alternatively, there might actually have existed rumors suggesting that 
‘Ali, having noticed that the seniors of Quraysh had chosen one among themselves 
as the successor to the Prophet and having decided to withdraw from the public, 
kept himself busy with the Qur’4n and took that as an excuse not to participate in 
any social activity. The Sunnites, however, put forward that excuse as the real 
cause and denied that ‘Ali was unhappy with the Quraysh’s process of capliph 
making. 

(73) ‘Alt was among the early collectors of the Qur’an, i.e., one of those who 
collected it during the lifetime of the Prophet (see also Ibn ‘Asakir, XX XIX, p. 80). 
‘Alī was known for his vast knowledge of and special dedication to the Qur’an (see, 
for instance, Ibn Sa‘d, II (2), p. 101). In his codex of the Qur’an he had reportedly 
indicated the verses which were abrogated and those which abrogated them (Iiqan, 
I, p. 204). The exact timing of when he had offered his codex for the official 
consecration was already blurred by the early 2nd/8th century. The Shi‘ites them- 
selves were now attributing it to the time of ‘Umar (Sulaym, p. 108, also quoted in 
Abū Manstr al-Tabrisi, I, p. 228, II, p. 7), but a vague memory of it was presuma- 
bly still extant. 

(74) See above, note 71. The point that these reports had an anti-Shi‘ite pole- 
mic application can be also attested to by the fact that in some of its later versions, 
the report is quoted by the Sunnites on the authority of Ja‘far al-Sadig, who quoted 
it from his forefathers (Aba Hilal al-‘Askari, I, p. 219). It was a common practice 
in the sectarian reports to put the idea on the tongue of respected authorities of the 
opponent, a practice which can be also observed in the cases which shortly follow in 
the discussion above (see also Kashshi, pp. 393-97 for another example). 

(75) See, as one example, Kiiab Mihnat Amir al-Mu’minin (an early Shi‘ite text 
preserved in Pseudo-Mufid, al-Ikhlisas [Najaf, 1971], pp. 157-75), p. 164; Sulaym: 
113, 220. 
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sectarian debates. The partisans of ‘Ali might have already used 
it against the ‘Uthmaniyya, to counter their argument in support 
of ‘Uthman on the basis that he was the one who established the 
official and standard Qur’an. For the ‘Uthmaniyya that constitu- 
ted a real challenge that they met, as in many other cases, by 
seeking to undermine Shi‘ite claims for the special quality of ‘Ali 
or the House of the Prophet. Some examples are as follows: (76) 


1. Many reports suggest that the Prophet chose ‘Ali as his bro- 
ther (77) at the time that he established the ‘“‘brothering’’ among his 
followers.(78) A counter report claims this status for Abū 
Bakr, (7°) though it is widely believed that the Prophet made Abū 
Bakr and ‘Umar brothers. (8°) Many other reports quote the Pro- 
phet as saying that “if I could adopt an intimate friend I would 
adopt Abu Bakr, but your colleague (i.e. the Prophet) is already 
taken by God as His intimate friend.” (8!) These seem to have 
been composed to counter the claim of ‘Ali’s selection as the Pro- 
phet’s brother. 

2. The partisans of ‘Ali regarded him as the most excellent 
among the companions of the Prophet. Indeed, there are many 
indications in the history of the Prophet that ‘Ali was in fact one 
of the pre-eminent Companions. An obviously pro-‘Uthmaniyya 
report, however, emphasized that during the time of the Prophet 
only Abū Bakr, ‘Umar and ‘Uthm4an were pre-eminent. All 
others followed with no distinctions of status or eminence. (82?) 

3. In an oft-quoted statement ascribed to the Prophet, he is 
reported as having called his two grandsons by Fatima—al-Hasan 
and al-Husayn—the “two masters of the youth of Para- 


(76) For some other interesting examples see Ibn ‘Asakir, piperseny of ‘Uth- 
man, pp. 146-68, 290-94. 

(77) See the many early sources mentioned in Nur Allah al-Tustari, [hqdq al-haqq 
(Tehran, 1957-), IV, pp. 171-217, VI, pp. 461-86, XV, pp. 450-517, XX, pp. 221-55; 
‘Abd al-Husayn al-Amini, III, pp. 113-25. 

(78).See the article Mu’akhat in the Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed., VII, 
pp. 203-54. 

(79) Ahmad b. Hanbal, Fada’il al-sahaba, ed. W. M. ‘Abbas (Beirut, 1983), 
pp. 99, 166-7, 378; Bukhari, II, p. 418; Daylami, I, pp. 529-30. 

(80) Ibn Sa‘d, III (1), p. 123. 

(81) See Ahmad, Fada’il, pp. 99, 166-67, 177, 183-84, 378-79, 411 and other 
sources mentioned in the editor’s footnote in p. 99. 

(82) Ibid., pp. 86-92 and the sources mentioned in the editor’s footnote; Ibn 
‘Asakir, biography of ‘Uthman, pp. 153-59 (see also Bukhari, II, p. 418). 
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dise.” (88) Another report from the Prophet applies the same epi- 
thet to ‘Ali. (84) A counter report calls Abū Bakr and ‘Umar the 
“two masters of the middle-aged of the Paradise.” (85) 

4. A widely circulating statement attributed to the Prophet sta- 
ted that he was the city of knowledge for which ‘Ali was the 
gate. (86) A counter statement described Abū Bakr as the founda- 
tion of the city, ‘Umar as the wall and ‘Uthman as the ceiling 
(sic.). (87) 

5. It is reported that during the early years of the Prophet’s 
stay at Medina, the Companions who had their houses around the 
mosque of the Prophet had opened exit doors from their houses 
into the mosque in order to make it easier for themselves to attend 
the communal prayer there with the Prophet. According to a 
widely quoted report, the Prophet later ordered all those doors to 
be closed, excepting only the door that led from the house of ‘AH, 
which was virtually the door leading from the house of the Pro- 
phet’s daughter. (8) (The exception was not, therefore, to signify 
a merit or to establish a special status for ‘Ali himself.) A counter 
report, however, tried to establish that it was the door from the 
house of Abū Bakr which was the exception. (89) 

6. [tis unanimously believed that during a ceremonial impreca- 
tion that took place between the Prophet and the Christians of 
Najran towards the end of the Prophet’s life, (9°) he brought with 
him the members of his immediate family: ‘Ali, Fatima, and their 
two sons. (°?!) This clearly followed the traditional rules for the 
Arabs’ custom of the mutual curse, which required each party to 


(83) See the many sources quoted in Tustari, X, pp. 544-95, XIX, pp. 232-51. 

(84) Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’rikh madinat Dimashq, the section on the biography of ‘Ali, 
ed. M. B. Mahmiudi (Beirut, 1975), II, p. 260. 

(85) Ibn Sa‘d, III (1), p. 124; Ahmad, Fada’il, pp. 158-59, 771, 774, 780, 788; 
Daylami, I, p. 530. 

(86) See the many sources quoted in Tustari, V, pp. 468-515, XVI, pp. 277-309, 
XXI, pp. 415-28; Amini, VI, pp. 61-81. 

(87) Daylami, I, p. 76. 

(88) See the many sources quoted in Ahmad, Fada’il, pp. 581-82, editor’s foot- 
note; Tustari, V, pp. 540-86, XVI, pp. 332-75, XXI, pp. 243-55; Amini, VI, 
pp. 209-16. 

(89) Bukhari, II, p. 418; Ahmad, Fada’il, pp. 70-71 (and other sources mentio- 
ned in the editor’s footnote), 98, 152, 379. 

(90) See the article mubdhala in the Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed., VII, 
pp. 276-77. 

(91) See the many sources quoted in Tustari, III, pp. 46-62, IX, pp. 70-91, XIV, 
pp. 131-47, XX, pp. 84-87. 
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attend in the company of his own household. A counter report, 
however, asserts that the Prophet was accompanied to the cere- 
mony by Abu Bakr and his family, ‘Umar and his ay and 
‘Uthman and his family. (9%) 

7. According to a widely transmitted report, the Prophet descri- 
bed Fatima, ‘Ali and their two sons as constituting his own house- 
hold. (93) This definition of the Prophet’s house is supported by 
almost all early Muslim authorities. (94) A clearly pro-‘Uthma- 
niyya report, however, quoted the Prophet as saying that ‘Alt, 
al-Hasan, al-Husayn and Fatima were his own household while 
Abū Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Uthman and ‘A’isha were the household of 
God. (%) 


_ It seems safe to assume that this same model was followed with 
respect to the reports about ‘Ali’s collection of the Qur’an and that 
the story in question was composed as part of an anti-Shr‘ite pole- 
mic. The process seems to have begun with assertions that, with 
the exception of ‘Uthm4an, none of the caliphs or any of the 
Companions collected the Qur’an; (%) some made the point more 
emphatically and stipulated that ‘Ali, in particular, passed away 
before he could collect it.(97) (In reality, of course, not only did 
‘Ali witness the collection of the Qur’an, he did not die until years 
after the official Qur’4n had been established.) Another report 
asserted that the first person to collect the Qur’an was Salim, a 
client of Abū Hudhayfa, who after the death of the Prophet 
“vowed to God not to put on his outside garment until such a time 
as he had put the Qur’an together.” (98) This is exactly the state- 
ment attributed to ‘Ali in other reports. Salim was among those 
who lost their lives in the battle of Yamama.(9%) Other reports 
came forward with the straightforward assertion that the first to 


(92) Ibn ‘Asakir, biography of ‘Uthman, pp. 168-69, quoting on the authority of 
Imam Ja‘far al-Sadiq, who accordingly related it from his father. As noted above, 
this was a common phenomenon in this genre of material which was authored for 
anti-Shi‘ite polemical purposes. 

(93) Tustari, II, pp. 501-62, III, pp. 513-31, IX, pp. 1-69, XIV, pp. 40-105, 
XVIII, pp. 359-83. 

(94) See Tabari, Jami‘ al-bayan (Cairo, 1954), XXII, pp. 6-8. 

(95) Daylami, I, p. 532. Tabari, Jami‘, XXII, p. 8 quotes that ‘Ikrima, a tabi ‘i 
well-known for his anti-‘Alid tendencies, was ‘‘crying in the market” that the hou- 
sehold of the Prophet were his wives only. 

(96) See above, footnote 57. 

(97) Ibn ‘Asakir, biography of ‘Uthman, p. 170. 

(98) Itgdn, I, p. 205 quoting Ibn Ashta in his Kitab al-Masahif. 

(99) Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, p. 562. 
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collect the Qur’ān was Abū Bakr. (1%) Employing popular beliefs 
among Muslims concerning ‘Uthman’s establishment of the stan- 
dard Qur’an—aincluding the role of Zayd b. Thabit as the project’s 
main coordinator—the role of Abū Bakr in the collection of the 
Qur’an was then developed to what is seen in the above-cited 
account which, at the same time, reserves a major role for ‘Umar, 
as well, in the process. 


* 
k k 


The old rumours that some of the Companions had allegedly 
remembered parts of the revelation that they could not find in the 
Scripture had perhaps already been blurred and directed to the 
official ‘Uthmānic text even before the above-cited story was 
authored. With the establishment of the notion that no complete 
version of the Qur’an existed by the time the Prophet died, these 
rumors came to be firmly attached to the ‘Uthmanic text. Sug- 
gestions that some verses and parts were missing challenged the 
authority of “‘Uthmanic text of the Qur’an, which was accepted as 
the sacred scripture of Islam by Muslims of every tendency or 
sect. Nevertheless, such stories remained popular in the Sunnite 
tradition (!°!) and were quoted by many “‘reliable’’ Sunnite trans- 
mitters of hadith. Over time, the material concerning alleged omis- 
sions and alterations in the Qur’anic text grew into monographs of 
considerable size in Sunnite literature. (1°?) Thus, the idea that the 
‘Uthmanic codex was incomplete began as a logical conclusion of 
what most likely started as a sectarian attempt by the Sunnites 
and thus was first a purely Sunnite concept. (198) Aspects of this 
idea, such as the allegation that non-Qur’anic materials were 


(100) Ibn Abi Shayba, VI, p. 148; Ibn Abi Dawad, p. 5, both quoting the report 
on the authority of ‘Alli. 

(101) See, for instance, Ahmad b. Muhammad. al-Sayyari, Kiłāb al- 
Qira’at = Kitab al-tanzil wa ‘l-tahrif, MS 1455, Mar‘ashi Library, Qum, fol. 44b: 
inna ’l-nas (the Sunnites) yaqūlūna gad dhahaba min surati ’Il-Ahzabi shay ’un kathir; 
al-Fadl b. Shadhan, p. 107; ae l-Murji’a fa-la‘alla bagiyyata ’l-ahkami fi 

1-Qur’ani ‘lladhi dhahab. 

(102) See Ibn al-Nadim, pp. 38-39; also Labib al- Sa‘id, al-Jam‘ al-sawti al- 
awwal li ’‘l-Qur’an (Cairo, 1978), pp. 320-21. 

(103) See espacially Baqillani, pp. 277-80 where he repeatedly stresses the point 
that all reports about the alleged omissions and alterations in the text of the Qur’an 
are quoted on the authority of ‘A’isha, Abū Misa al-Ash‘ari and the like, Compa- 
nions that the Shi‘ites do not recognize as true Muslims and have, therefore, no 
right to argue with the statements of those Companions against the Sunnites. 
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added to this text as the Sunnite authors ascribe to ‘Abd Allah b. 
Mas‘ud, (!%) rarely found any support among other Islamic 
sects. (1%) It did, however, provide grounds for a splinter group of 
the Kharijites, the Maymuniyya, to claim that the sūra on Joseph 
(sūra 12) was not part of the Qur’an. (106) 

The attempt eventually brought more problems for the Sunnites 
than it solved as their opponents now argued with the alleged alte- 
ration in the ‘Uthmanic text against them in polemical 
debates. This was certainly true with the Shi‘ites who were pro- 
bably already suspicious about the circumstances of the promulga- 
tion of the official text and thought that some tampering with the 
text might have occurred in the process by those who took the 
charge of the preparation of that official rescension. Faced with 
this challenge, Sunnite scholars later began to distance themselves 
from the early reports and, instead, emphasized the incorruptibi- 
lity of the text of the Qur’4n. They later forbade quotation of 
and reference to that genre of early material even when it was 
transmitted by their own reliable chains of authority. (107) Hence 
the whole idea, which had its genesis within the Sunnite commu- 
nity, was gradually transformed into an anti-Sunnite allega- 
tion. Since the Sunnites could not dismiss all of the traditions of 
this category—many of which were quoted by their own widely 
accepted and reliable chains of authority—they formulated new 
categories of abrogation, where a verse was physically removed 
though people still remembered it, (!9) to explain the absence of 


(104) See above, note 48. 

(105) The idea was, however, supported in the Sunnite tradition as late as the 
7th/13th century. See, for instance, Qurtubi, I, p. 81, who quotes a contemporary 
who maintained that ‘Uthman and the Companions zadu fi 1-Qur’an md laysa 
minhu. | 

(106) Abu *l-Hasan al-Ash‘ari, Magdlat al-Islamiyyin (Cairo, 1950), I, p. 166; 
Isfara’ini, al-Tabsir fi ‘l-din (Beirut, 1983), p. 140; Shahrastani, al-Milal wa ’l-nihal 
(Beirut, 1981), p. 55; Maqdisi, al-Bad’ wa ’l-ia’rikh, ed. M. C. Huart (Paris, 1899- 
1919), V, p. 138; Ibn ‘Abbad, al-Kashf ‘an manahij asndf al-Khawarij, ed. M. T. 
Danish-pazhth (Tabriz, 1968, in Nashriyya-yi Ddnishkada-yi Adabiyyat-i Tabriz, 
XX, pp. 145-50), p. 146; Qalqashandi, Subh al-a ‘sha (Cairo, 1913-20), XIII, p. 223; 
Abū Muhammad al-‘Iraqi, al-Firag al-muftariga, ed. Y. Kutluay (Ankara, 1961), 
p. 24. This claim has also been attributed to the entire ‘Ajadrida subsect of the 
Kharijites. See Shahrastani, p. 55. 

(107) Zarkashi, II, p. 127. See also Ibn Lubb, p. 96. 

(108) At the time Abi ‘Ubayd (d. 224/838-9) wrote his work on abrogation, these 
categories had not been suggested (see his al-Ndsikh wa ’l-mansukh, pp. 5-6; also 
Nahhas, al-Nasikh wa ’l-mansukh {Cairo, 1905], p. 8). A few decades later, howe- 
ver, al-Harith b. Asad al-Muhasibi (d. 243/857-8) suggested two categories of abro- 
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the alleged missing materials from the ‘Uthmanic text. That for- 
mula has remained valid up to the present. (109) 


x 
* * 


The cornerstone of the faith in Shi‘ite thought is allegiance 
(wilaya) to the Imāms of the household of the Prophet (the ‘/ira or 
Ahl al-Bay?). It is considered as the most important element, and 
superior to any other component, of the shari‘a.(!!°) Shi‘ism 
believed in the exceptional virtue, first, of “Ali as the most quali- 
fied to succeed the Prophet and, afterward, of the Imams descen- 
ded from him as the true heads of the religion in their times. The 
Qur’an, however, does not contain a single explicit, unequivocal 
reference to any of these positions. Indeed, early sectarian deba- 
ters frequently posed the question: if ‘Ali and his descendants were 
really of such central importance, why were their names and reli- 
gious positions not clearly mentioned in the Qur’an? (!!!) 


gation, the verse to have been removed from the Scripture in both though the 
people still remembered it. In one of the two categories (md nusikha hukmuhu wa 
tildwatuhu) the law introduced by the abrogated verse was also abrogated (Muha- 
sibi, Fahm al-Qur’an, p. 407), but in the other (ma nusikhat tilawatuhu wa baqgiya 
hukmuhu) the law continued to exist despite the fact that the verse itself was 
removed (ibid., p. 398). This unusual situation was suggested to accomodate 
reports related to the stoning verse, since it was believed that the law of stoning was 
still valid though the verse was dropped from the Scripture. Ibn al-Munadi 
(d. 334/745-6) in his book on abrogation (quoted in Zarkashi, II, p. 37; Iigan, III, 
p. 85) and Abū Ja‘far al-Nahhas (d. 338 /950) in his al-Ndsikh wa ‘l-mansukh, p. 8, 
both quoted this classification and pointed out that other scholars rejected it as 
they considered the idea to be the same as that which suggested that the ‘Uthmanic 
rescension was incomplete (see also Baqillani, p. 266; Ibn Zafar, al- Yanbu‘, quoted 
in Itgan, III, p. 86). It was, however, gradually accepted in the Sunnite tradition 
(see Ibn Salama, pp. 21-22; Zarkashi, II, p. 37; Iigan, III, pp. 85-86. For the 
adoption of the theory by some Shi‘ite scholars, see Sadid al-Din al-Himmasi, al- 
Mungqidh min al-taglid [Qum, 1411/1991], I, p. 480). 

(109) See Subhi al-Salih, pp. 259-74. 

(110) See Bargi, al-Mahdsin, ed. J. M. Urmawi (Tehran, 1370/1951), p. 286; 
‘Ayyashi, Kitab al-Tafsir, ed. H. Rasūlī (Qum, 1380-81/1960-61), I, pp. 191, 259, 
293; Kulayni, II, pp. 18-19; Ibn Babawayh, Kitab al-Khisal, ed. ‘A. A. Ghaffari 
(Tehran, 1389/1969), p. 278. 

(111) See, for instance, ‘Ayyashi, I, pp. 249-50 and Kulayni, I, p. 286, both 
quoting a conversation between Imam Ja‘far al-Sadig and one of his disciples in 
which the disciple says: “The people ask us why the names of ‘Ali and his family are 
not mentioned in the Book of God”; and Sayy4ari, who quotes a disciple of Imam 
“Ali al-Rida writing to the Imam that ‘“‘some people have asked me where the name 
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Some Sunnite reports on the collection of the Qur’ān suggested 
that earlier versions of the Scripture had contained passages men- 
tioning the name of ‘Ali or the prominent position of the House of 
the Prophet which are not found in the ‘Uthm4anic codex. Some 
examples are as follows: 


1. Qur’an 5:67 reads: “O Messenger, deliver whatever has been 
sent down to you by your Lord. If you do not do so, you will not 
have conveyed His message. God will defend you from man- 
kind.” Sunnite(!!?) and Shi‘ite reports suggest that the verse was 
revealed during the Prophet’s last pilgrimage to Mecca, in the year 
10/632, in reference to ‘Ali’s special virtues, and that the Prophet 
subsequently declared ‘Ali the mawla of the Muslims. (There is, 
of course, a sharp difference of opinion over what the word mawla 
meant in that context.) Nevertheless, the name of ‘Ali is not 
mentioned in that verse, or anywere else in the Qur’4n. A Sun- 
nite report, however, maintains that ‘Als name and the intent of 
the passage were explicitly mentioned in the verse as recorded by 
Ibn Mas‘ud, since it read: ‘‘O Messenger, deliver whatever has been 
sent down to you by your Lord that ‘Ali is mawla of the faith- 
ful.” (113) 

2. Qur’an 3:33 reads: “God selected Adam and Noah, Abra- 
ham’s House and ‘Imran’s House over [everyone in] the Uni- 
verse.” In Ibn Mas‘id’s record, this list also included the House 
of Muhammad. (114) 

3. Qur’an 56:10-12 read: “And the pioneers will be out there 
leading. Those will be the nearest in gardens of bliss.” 23:8-11 
read: “And those who preserve their trusts and their pledge, and 
who attend to their prayers, will be the heirs who shall inherit 
Paradise to live there forever.” The collections of Ibn Mas‘td, 
Ubayy and al-Rabī‘ b. Khuthaym contained a different phrasing 
that combined elements of the two above verses: “And the pio- 
neers to believe in the Prophet are “Ali and his descendants whom 
God selected from among his [the Prophet’s| companions and made 


of ‘Ali occurs in the Book of God” (fol. 35b). Also Jahiz, al-‘Uthmaniyya, ed. 
‘A. M. Harun (Cairo, 1955), p. 273: “We looked through the Qur’an from beginning 
to end and could not find a single verse on the imamate of ‘Alli.”’ 

(112) See, for instance, ‘Abd al-Husayn al-Amini, I, pp. 214-23, where that 
account is quoted from some thirty Sunnite authorities. Also Suytti, Durr, IT, 
p. 298. 

(113) Suydti, Durr, II, p. 298; Jeffery, p. 40. See also Baha’ al-Din al-Irbili, 
Kashf al-ghumma (Tabriz, 1381/1962), I, p. 317, quoting this from Sunnite sources. 

(114) Jeffery, p. 32. 
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mawla over everyone else; those will be the triumphant who shall 
inherit Paradise to live there for ever.” (115) 

4. Qur’an 25:1 reads: ‘‘Blessed is the One who has sent down the 
Standard [= the Qur’an| to His servant so he may act as a warner 
to everyone in the Universe.” In the codex of Ubayy the verse 
appeared with additions: ‘“‘Blessed is the One who has sent down 
the Standard to His messenger and the House of his descendant 
who inherited the knowledge of the Book after him, so they may 
act as warners for everyone in the Universe.” (116) 

5. Qur’an 24:35 reads: “god is the Light of Heaven and 
Earth. His light may be compared to a niche in which there is a 
lamp, the lamp is in a glass, the glass is just as if it were a glittering 
star kindled from a blessed olive tree...” Ibn Mas‘td’s record here 
was allegedly different, reading: “The light of those who believed 
in Him and loved the House of His messenger may be compared to 
a niche...” (117) 

Likewise the mention and approbation of ‘Ali and the House of 
the Prophet are said to have appeared in other places in early 
codices as, for instance, in Ibn Mas‘ūd’s codex in 33:25, (118) 56 (119) 
(this latter also in the codex of Mu‘adh b. Jabal) (120) 42:22-23, (121) 
59:7, (122) 61:14 (according to the reading of al-Rabi‘ b. Khuth- 
aym), (123) 74:36, (124) and 97:4. (125) 

Reports such as these provided the early Shi‘ite mulakallimun 
with a ready weapon to silence their opponents, arguing that ‘‘were 
it not that the text of the Qur’4n has been altered, people would 
clearly see in it the proofs of the right of the House of the Pro- 
phet.” (126) References to those different Sunnite readings of the 
Qur’an appear frequently in early sectarian debates between Sun- 
nites and Shi‘ites. The Sunnite narratives about the collection of 


(115) Ibid., pp. 97, 168, 306. 

(116) Ibid., p. 150. 

(117) Ibid., p. 65. 

(118) Ibid., p. 75. 

(119) Ibid., p. 76. 

(120) Ibid., p. 336. 

(121) Ibid., p. 86. 

(122) Ibid., p. 100. 

(123) Ibid., p. 308. 

(124) Ibid., p. 353. 

(125) Ibid., p. 110. 

(126) Sayyārī, fol. 2a; ‘Ayyashi, I, p. 13. See also Mufid, al-Masā'il al-Sara- 
wiyya (Qum [1979], in the collection of ‘Iddat rasã’il li *l-Shaykh... al-Mufid, 
pp. 207-32), p. 225. 
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the Qur’an (including ‘Umar’s claim that a part of it was lost 
because of the death of the original memorizers, the story of the 
domestic animal that ate a sheet of paper on which some Qur’anic 
verses were recorded, and Sunnite claims about the original length 
of several sūras) are used in the Kitab Sulaym b. Qays, a Shi‘ite 
work originally dating from the first decades of the 2nd/8th cen- 
tury, in a polemical debate against the first caliphs. (!?7) 

Two of the most famous Shi‘ite debaters of the late 2nd/8th 
century, Hisham b. al-Hakam(!?8) and Hisham b. Salim, (!?9) 
reportedly used the Sunnite idea of the alteration of the text of the 
Qur’dn in their sectarian debates. Abū ‘Isa al-Warraq (d. 247/ 
861-62), a controversial theologian with Shi‘ite tendencies, is said 
to have written a book entitled Kitab al-Hukm ‘ala surat Lam 
yakun.(!8°) The title of this work indicates that the author had 
used against the Sunnites themselves the Sunnite narratives (!3!) 
concerning omissions from sura 98 (which was believed to have 
originally contained unfavorable statements about some notables 
of Quraysh, (13?) possibly understood by Shi‘ite debaters as having 
included some of the Companions). Al-Fadl b. Shadhan al-Naysa- 
buri (d. 260/873) devoted a full section of his Kitab al-Idah to attac- 
king the Hashwiyya (traditionists) of the Sunnites for this kind of 
reports that could discredit the holy scripture of Islam. (!33) He 
also challenged the basis of their arguments with what they belie- 
ved to be the Prophet’s tradition by asking: “Does it make sense 
that you lose the greater part of the Qur’an but manage to keep 
the Prophet’s tradition intact? Are you sure that you did not fail 
in the collection and preservation of the Prophet’s tradition as you 
did in the case of the Qur’an?”’ (134) This may be taken to indicate 
that until the first decades of the 3rd/9th century, views and 
reports such as those supported and cited by Sunnite traditionists 
had not yet found their way into the mainstream of Shi‘ism. 


(127) Sulaym, p. 108. 

(128) Khayyat, al-Intisar, ed. M. S. Nyberg (Cairo, 1925), p. 41; ‘Abd al-Jabbar, 
al-Mughni, XX (1), ed. ‘A. Mahmid and S. Dunya (Cairo, 1966), pp. 37-38; Malati, 
al-Tanbith (Damascus, 1949), p. 32. 

(129) Sayyari, fol. 2b. 

(130) Najashi, Kitab al-Rijal, ed. M. Shubayri Zanjani (Qum, 1407/1986), p. 372. 

(131) See above, note 29. 

(132) Sayyari, fol. 69a: Kulayni, II, p. 631. 

(133) Al-Fadl b. Shadhan, pp. 209-29. 

(134) Ibid., p. 108. 
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A similar indication can be concluded from al-Harith b. Asad 
al-Muhasibi’s (d. 243/857-8) attack on the Shi‘ites of his time who, 
he said, blamed ‘Uthman for his burning of the copies and frag- 
ments of the Qur’an other than his own codex. (135) According to 
al-Muhasibi, they criticized ‘Uthman on legal grounds, namely 
that burning the Qur’4n was an inappropriate innovation which 
fell short of the respect due to the records of the divine revela- 
tion. (136) This conforms to the long-held Shi‘ite legal ruling that 
worn fragments of the Qur’4n that can no longer be used may be 
buried or washed in water, but not burnt. The thinking behind 
this opinion is clearly based on the connection between fire and sin, 
or on the reference that might be drawn from book burning to the 
evil and misguiding nature of the contents of the book concer- 
ned. Neither in that discussion, nor in the relevant chapter of his 
work on the Qur’an,(!3”) does al-Muhasibi make reference to 
Shi‘ite support for the idea of omission and alteration in the text of 
the Qur’an. The juxtaposition of the account of the Sufi al-Muha- 
sibi on this topic and that of the theologian al-Jahiz, who accused 
the Shi‘ites of his time of supporting this idea, (138) clearly suggests 
that, at the beginning of the 3rd/9th century, it was still a theme 
used by the Shi‘ite muiéakallimiin of the time, the section of the 
Shi‘ite community with which a theologian like al-Jahiz must have 
been in contact, in their interdenominational debates with the 
Mu‘tazilites as a polemical strategy, and was not a common belief 
among even a considerable portion of the Shi‘ite community at 
large that al-Muhasibi could take note of. 


* 
x k 


The Imāms and the Shīʻite scholars of the 2nd/8th century rejec- 
ted the opinion that suggested the alteration of the text of the 
Qur’an. This point is clearly demonstrated by the fact that in the 
long list of their complaints against the first three caliphs there is 


(135) Muhasibi, Fahm al-sunan (quoted in Zarkashi, I, pp. 238-40), p. 240. 

(136) The reports which quote ‘Ali as defending ‘Uthman’s action in this case 
seem, therefore, to address these criticisms. According to one report ‘Ali said ‘‘no 
one should blame ‘Uthman for the burning of the copies of the Qur’an since he did 
that with the approval of all of us. If he had not done it I would have done it” 
(Ibn Abi Dawid, pp. 12, 22; Ibn ‘Asakir, the biography of ‘Uthman, pp. 237, 238, 
242). 

(137) Idem, Fahm al-Qur’an, pp. 398-411. 

(138) See below, note 183. 
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no accusation of tampering with the text of the Qur’an.(!89) The 
complaint was rather that the caliphs and their followers “‘preser- 
ved the text of the Scripture but distorted its mes- 
sage.” (140) There was a clear attempt on the part of the Imams to 
defuse problems which could arise by the above-cited Sunnite 
reports. In some cases, for instance, they interpreted the narra- 
tives in a way that protected the integrity of the ‘Uthmanic 
text. A quotation from ‘Ali, for instance, suggests that one-quar- 
ter of the Qur’an spoke of the House of the Prophet and another 
quarter, of their foes.(!4!) Neither of these two fractions applies 
to the ‘Uthmanic text, which could give rise to the suspicion that 
parts of the Qur’a4n might have been omitted from that text for 
political reasons. A tradition from the Imams, however, seeks to 
interpret ‘Ali’s statement differently. It suggests that any verse 
on virtues in the Qur’dn refers to the House of the Prophet, while 
verses on evil refer to their foes.(!42) Other traditions from the 
Imams reject the claim of earlier Sunnite reports that the names of 
‘Ali or the House of the Prophet originally appeared in various 
verses. These traditions suggest that ‘All or the House of the 
Prophet were rather the occasion of revelation (sabab al-nuzul) of 
those verses. (143) 

The Imams rejected the reading of Ibn Mas‘td(!44) which in 
some places departed significantly from the official text. Coun- 
tless statements from the Imams leave no doubt about their belief 


(139) Kulayni, VIII, pp. 59-62. See also Sadid al-Din al-Himmasi, I, p. 477. 
(140) Kulayni, VIII, pp. 53, 54: agamu hurufa ‘l-kitab wa harrafu hududah. 

(141) Ya‘qubi, II, p. 136; Baha’ al-Din al-Irbili, I, p. 314; ‘Abd Allah b. Hamza, 
al-Shafi (San‘a, 1986), II, p. 25. Cf. ‘Ayyashi, I, pp. 9-10 and Kulayni, IT, p. 627, 
where one third is allocated for each category. 

(142) ‘Ayyashi, I, pp. 9-10, 13; Sharaf al-Din al-Astarabadi; Tawil al-daydi al- 
zahira (Qum, 1407/1986), I, pp. 18-20; Muhammad Bagir al-Majlisi, Bihar al-anwar 
(Tehran, 1376/1957-), XXIV, p. 303. 

(143) See, for instance, the nine quotations from different Imams on Qur’an 5: 
67 in Furat al-Kifi, Kitab al-Tafsir (Najaf, 1354/1935), pp. 36-38 which categori- 
cally deny the claim that the name of ‘Ali was originally mentioned in that verse as 
was reported by some Sunnite authorities (see, for example, Suyuti, Durr, II, 
p. 298); Also a statement from the 5th Imam, Muhammad al-Bagir, to the effect 
that the House of the Prophet is implicitly included in the Qur’an 3:33, as that 
House is the true remnant of the House of Abraham, which is mentioned in that 
verse (‘Ayyashi, I, p. 168; Muhammad Bagir al-Majlisi, XXIII, p. 225). This lat- 
ter statement is against the reading of ‘Abd Allah b. Mas‘ud as reported by Sunnite 
scholars such as Abū Ishaq al-Tha‘labi al-Naysabari in his al-Kashf wa ’°l-tanzil (as 
quoted by ‘Abd Allah b. Hamza, I, p. 95). 

(144) Kulaynt, IT, p. 634. 
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in the authenticity of the text of the Qur’an as preserved in the 
‘Uthmanic codex. They instructed their followers to follow the 
Qur’an as the indisputable word of God (145) and the highest autho- 
rity of religion, (146) and as the touchstone for testing the truth- 
fulness of traditions. (147) Falsehood cannot come to it, they said, 
since it is the strong rope of God which was not made for any 
specific period of time, rather as a permanent proof and manual of 
truth for the whole of mankind. (148) 

The only point where the Imams disagreed with the ‘Uthmanic 
codex was on the way that suras 93, 94, 105 and 106 were arranged 
in that text. The Imams,(!49) and following them the Shi‘ite 
scholars—up to the present (!5°)—maintained, and always openly 
declared, that suras 105 and 106 are a single sura as it appeared in 
the codex of Ubayy.(!5!) Likewise, they regarded the two 
sūras 93 and 94 as two parts of a single sūra, a position also sup- 
ported by such early Muslim authorities as ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘ Aziz 
and the fabi‘i Tāwūs b. Kaysan. (152) 


(145) See, for instance, Kulayni, II, pp. 596-634; Ibn Babawayh, Kitdb al-Amdli 
(Tehran, 1404/1984), pp. 545-46; Idem, ‘Uyun akhbar al-Ridad (Tehran, 1377-79/ 
1958-59), II, p. 56. Also Hurr al-‘Amili, Wasd’il al-Shi‘a (Tehran, 1376-89/1957- 
69), IV, pp. 823-31; Husayn al-Nūrī, Mustadrak al-Wasa’il (Qum, 1407/1987), IV, 
pp. 231-45. 

(146) See al-Sharif al-Radi, Nahj al-Baldgha, sermons 1, 18, 108, 145, 156, 174, 
181, 196 and letter 69. 

(147) Kulayni, I, pp. 69-70, 100; Ibn Babawayh, ‘Uyun, II, p. 21; Idem, Amaili, 
p. 367; Hurr al-‘Amili, XVIII, pp. 78-89; Husayn al-Nūrī, Mustadrak, XVII, 
pp. 302-6. 

(148) Ibn Babawayh, ‘Uydn, II, p. 130. 

(149) Sayyari, fol; 70b; Shalmaghani, Kitab al-Taklif (published as al-Fiqh al- 
mansub ila ‘l-Imam al-Rida [Mashhad, 1406/1986]), pp. 112-13; Ibn Babawayh, 
Thawab al-a‘mal, ed. ‘A. A. Ghaffari (Tehran, 1391/1971), p. 154; Idem, Man la 
Yahduruh al-fagih, ed. ‘A. A. Ghaffari (Tehran, 1392-94/1972-74), I, p. 306; 
Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Tusi, al-Tibyan (Najaf, 1957-63), X, pp. 371, 412; Idem, 
al-Istibsar, ed. H. M. Kharsan (Najaf, 1375-76 / 1955-57), I, p. 317; Tabris1, Majma‘ 
al-Bayan (Sidon, 1956-57), XXX, pp. 140-41, 197; Jigan, I, p. 228; Hurr al-‘Amili, 
IV, pp. 743-44; Husayn al-Nuri, IV, pp. 163-64. 

(150) See Jawad al-‘Amili, Miftah al-Kardma (Cairo-Sidon-Tehran, 1324 / 1906-), 
II, pp. 385-86 and the sources mentioned therein. 

(151) Tigan, I, p. 228; Jeffery, p. 179. 

(152) Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, al-Tafsir al-kabir (Cairo, 1962), XX XII, p. 2; ligqan, 
p 


T, p. 228. 


? 
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Over time, however, many Sunnite readings, narratives, and opi- 
nions penetrated Shi‘ite hadith and were mistakenly attributed to 
the Imams. Many of these Shi‘ite narratives are simply exact 
copies of material already found in Sunnite oral culture and 
books. From Ibn Mas‘td’s reading adding the House of the Pro- 
phet to those of Abraham and ‘Imran in 3:33 (!53) and the mention 
of the House of the Prophet in other cases, (154) to the insertion of 
the name of ‘Ali in some verses, (155) to the claim that the Qur’anic 
verses in the original text were greater in number than those in the 
present Qur’an, (156) to the assertion that the original text included 
the stoning verse (!57) and the verse on the “two gold fields” (158) as 
part of sūra 33, (159) to the point that sūras 33 (al-Ahzab) (1) and 
98 (al-Bayyina) (!®!) were originally much longer than they are 
now—all of these opinions had been circulating in Sunnite circles 
for almost two centuries. The only difference was that they were 
now found in Shi‘ite works and ascribed to Shi‘ite authorities with, 
and sometimes without, (16?) pseudo-Shi‘ite chains of authority. 

Another factor clearly contributed to the introduction of this 
genre of material into Shi‘ite literature: the special interest of the 
followers of some extremist heretic movements among the Shi‘ite 
sects. (163) They exploited such reports in their interdenominatio- 


(153) Sayyari, fol. 12; ‘Ayyashi, I, pp. 169, 170; ‘Ali b. Ibrahim, Tafsir al- 
Qummi = Kitab al-Tafsir (Najaf, 1386/1966), I, p. 100; Furat al-Kūfi, p. 18; 
Muhammad Baqir al-Majlisi, XXIII, pp. 222, 225-28. 

(154) Sayyari, fol. 7b, 9b, 16b, 17, 24b, 33b, 39b, 51b. 

(155) Sayyari, fols. 7b, 10a, 16b, 17a, 18a, 45a, 62b; ‘Ayyashi, I, p. 245; Kulayni, 
I, pp. 344, 345, 461. Compare, for instance, Sayyari’s claim (fol. 45) that 33:25 
originally read kafa ‘llahu ‘l-mu’minina ‘I-qiidla bi ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib with Suyati, 
Durr, V, p. 192 (also Baha’ al-Din al-Irbili, I, p. 317, quoting from Sunnite sources), 
where this is quoted as the reading of Ibn Mas‘id. 

(156) Sayyari, fol. 2b; Kulayni, II, p. 634. This was originally claimed by 
‘Umar as quoted in Jigan, I, p. 242; Muttaqi, Kanz al-‘ummal (Aleppo, 1969-77), I, 
pp. 517, 541. 

(157) Sayyari, fol. 44b. 

(158) Ibid., fol. 45b. 

(159) Ibid., fol. 44b. 

(160) Ibid., fols. 44a-b; Ibn Babawayh, Thawab al-a‘mal p. 100. 

(161) Sayyari, fol. 69a; Kulayni, II, p. 631; Kashshi, p. 589. 

(162) See Sayyari, passim, where Sunnite materials are cited as parts of state- 
ments of the Shi'ite scholars, not as Shi'ite hadiths which should normally go back 
to the Imams (e.g., fol. 2b from Hisham b. Salim); also where those materials are 
quoted under general references such as fi hadith (e.g., fol. 45b) and ruwiya (e.g., fol. 
44a), which indicate that there existed no Shi‘ite source or chain of authority for 
them. 

(163) See Baqillani, p. 310. 
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nal debates with their moderate Shi‘ite contemporaries. Many of 
the Sunnite narratives on the corruption of the text of the Qur’4n 
were introduced into Shi‘ite literature by, and under the authority 
of, hadith transmitters like Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Sayyari, (164 
who is the ultimate authority for more than one-third of all the 
material on this subject in Shi‘ite works, (!6) and Muhammad b. 
al-Hasan b. Jumhur al-‘Ammi al-Basri (166) (both from mid-3rd/9th 
century) and al-Mufaddal b. ‘Umar al-Ju‘fi, (167) Yunus b. 
Zaby an, (!68) and Munakhkhal b. Jamil al-Kifi(!®) (all from the 
late 2nd/8th century). All of these individuals were known for 
their extremist, heretical tendencies, and because of these tenden- 
cies were excluded from the mainstream of Shi‘ism in their own 
times as well as later. 

Due mainly to the persistent efforts of the extremist groups 
within the Shi‘ite community, the bulk of material on this subject 
grew dramatically during the first half of the 3rd/9th century. 
Building on the foundation established by the Sunnite authorities 
and following the pattern of this Sunnite material, they expended 
much effort on other, similar cases where the name of ‘Ali or a 
reference to the House of the Prophet could be inserted in a verse 
in order to make the claim that one or the other had been delibera- 
tely omitted. A comprehensive presentation of the results of 
these efforts is available in al-Sayyari’s Kitab al-Qira’at (also 
known as Kilab al-Tanzil wa ’!-tahrif ). 


x 
* * 


Beginning in the middle of the 3rd/9th century, many Shi‘ite 
traditionists tended to believe in the authenticity of these 


(164) Da ‘if, mutahafii, ghal, munharif (Ibn al-Ghada’ iri, kitdb al-Du ‘afa’, in Quh- 
pa’i, Majma’ al-rijal, ed. D. ‘Allama [Isfahan, 1384-87/1964-67], I, p. 149). 

(165) Rasal Ja‘fariyan, Ukdhubai tahrif al-Qur’an bayn al-Shi‘a wa ‘I-Sunna 
(Tehran, 1985), p. 46. 

(166) Ghal (Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Tisi, Kitab al-Rijal, ed. M. S. Al Bahr 
al-‘Ulim [Najaf, 1961], p. 387); ghal fasid al-hadith, la yuktabu hadithuhu (Ibn al- 
Ghada’iri, V, p. 184); fasid al-madhhab wa qila fihi ashya’ Allah a‘lam biha min 
‘izamtha (Najashi, p. 337). 

(167) Da ‘tf, mutahafit, murtafi‘ al-gawl, Khattabi... hamala ’l-Ghulatu fi hadithihi 
hamlan ‘aziman, lā yajūzu an yuktaba hadithuhu (Ibn al-Ghada’ iri, VI, p. 131); fasid 
al-madhhab, mudtarib al-riwdya, lā yu‘ba’u bihi (Najashi, p. 416). 

(168) Muttaham ghal (Kashshi, p. 363); Kadhdhab mashhur (Kashshi, p. 546); ghal 
wadda‘ li ’l-hadith (Ibn al-Ghada’iri, VI, p. 292). 

(169) Lā shay’, muttaham bi ’I-ghuluww (Kashshi, p. 368); da ‘if, fi madhhabthi 
ghuluww (Ibn al-Ghada’iri, VI, p. 139). 
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reports. Like their Sunnite counterparts, they maintained that 
the text of the Qur’an suffered from omissions and altera- 
tions. Traditionists such as ‘Ali b. Ibrahim al-Qummi (d. ca. 307/ 
919-20) and Sa‘d b. ‘Abd Allah al-Ash‘ari (d. 299-301/912-14) are 
clearly in this camp. Others quoted reports on the topic without 
comment but may have believed in their authenticity. These 
included Muhammad b. Mas‘id al-‘Ayyashi (late 3rd/9th century), 
Muhammad b. Yaʻqūb al-Kulayni (d. 329/941), Muhammad b. 
‘Umar al-Kashshi (early 4th/10th century), and Muhammad b. 
Ibrahim al-Nu‘mani (d. ca. 350/961). (170) There was, however, no 
unanimity on the matter among the Shr‘ite traditionists. For 
example, scholars such as Ibn Babawayh (d. 381/991-2), who was a 
representative of the more learned branch of the traditionist 
school (171) and whose opinion normally represents the viewpoint of 
all scholars of that branch, strongly rejected the idea. His posi- 
tion also sheds light on the dominant opinion among his main- 
stream Shi‘ite contemporaries. His statement reads as follows: 


Our belief is that the Qur’an which God revealed to His Prophet 
Muhammad is [identical with] the one between the two boards, and that it 
is that which is in the hands of the people, and it is not greater in extent 
than it... He who asserts that we say that it is greater in extent than this 
[present text] is a liar. (17?) 


References to this difference of opinion among the Shi‘ite scho- 
lars of that period also appear in a contemporary Sunnite heresio- 
graphical work, the Magalat al-Islamiyyin of Abu *l-Hasan al- 
Ash‘ari (d. 324/936). It names two (173) Shi‘ite groups of his time: 


(170) See Etan Kohlberg, ‘‘Some notes on the Imamite Attitude to the Qur’an,”’ 
in S. M. Stern et al. (eds.), Islamic Philosophy and the Classical Tradition (Oxford, 
1972), pp. 211 ff. 

(171) See my Introduction to Shi‘t Law (London, 1984), pp. 32-33. 

(172) Ibn Babawayh, Risala fi °l-i tiqadat (Tehran, 1370/1951, together with Miq- 
dad al-Suytri’s al-Nafi‘ yawm al-hashr fi sharh al-bab al-hadi‘ashr, pp. 66-115), 
p. 93. See also the title of a work by another Shr‘ite traditionist of the same 
period, Muhammad b. Ahmad b. al-Junayd al-Iskafi, mentioned by Najashi, p. 388, 
as: Idah khata’ man shanna ‘a ‘ala ’I-Shi‘a fi amr al-Qur’an. . 

(173) The text here reads “three groups” altough nothing is said about the third 
group. In H. Ritter’s edition of this work (Istanbul, 1929) a footnote describes 
that missing group, on the basis of a marginal note in one manuscript, as ‘‘those 
who maintain that non-Qur’anic materials have been added to the text.” This is, 
however, undoubtedly false, as there apparently never existed a group who claimed 
additions to the text of the Qur’an but not omissions. It is, therefore, appropriate 
to think that either the number is an error, or that the author intended to say that a 
third group believed that materials had been both added to and omitted from the 
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one believes parts of the original Qur’an to be missing, although 
nothing could have been added or altered in the text; and the other 
denies any change at all. (174) 

Commenting on the disagreement among the Shi‘ites on this 
question, al-Sharif al-Murtada (d. 436-1044) identifies those 
Shr‘ites who supported the view of their Sunnite counterparts in 
this case as “only a group of traditionists who do not understand 
what they are saying nor know where they are going, those who 
always follow narratives and submit to whatever is quoted, whe- 
ther true or false, without any thought or reflection, whose views 
are not worth attention.” (175) He continues: “As for the scholars, 
theologians, and rational debaters of our school such as Abu Ja‘far 
ibn Qiba, Abu’l-Ahwas, the Nawbakhtis, (176) and their predeces- 
sors and successors, we have never come across any opinion among 
them concerning alleged omissions in the text of the Qur’an.”’ (177) 
The view of the traditionists soon started to wane in the face of the 
attacks of Shi‘ite scholars of the 4th/10th century, and it totally 


Qur’ān; so one group claims change in the form of omissions, another claims change 
in the form of both omissions and additions, and a third one denies change of any 
kind. 

(174) Abu ’l-Hasan al-Ash‘ari, Magalat, I, pp. 114-15. 

(175) Al-Sharif al-Murtada, Jawabat al-masa’il al-Tardbulusiyyat al-ula (quoted 
in Tabrisi, Majma‘ al-bayan, I, p. 31); Idem, al-Dhakhira fi ‘l-kalam (microfilm 
3344, Central Library, Tehran University), p. 256. 

(176) There is a confusion about the Nawbakhtis’ position in this dispute. A 
statement in al-Shaykh al-Mufid’s Awa’itl al-magalat, p. 56, suggests that they 
thought the text of the Qur’ān had been subject to “additions and omis- 
sions.” ‘This is, however, highly doubtful since (a) al-Sharif al-Murtada, as is 
shown above, explicitly dismisses the idea that the Nawbakhtis held such an opi- 
nion, (b) he also states in both his al-Tardbulusiyyai al-ula and his al-Dhakhira that 
nobody among the Shiites ever maintained the idea of additions in the text of the 
Qur’an (Tabrisi, I, p. 30, also stated by al-Murtada’s pupil, Muhammad b. al-Hasan 
al-Tusi in his al-Tibyan, I, p. 3), a statement that could hardly be made if such 
well-known scholars as the Nawbakhtis had supported that opinion, and (c) the 
Mu‘tazilite Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar in the section on imamate of his book, al-Mughni 
(XX (1), p. 38) categorically denies that the Nawbakhtis supported ideas such as the 
possibility that changes had taken place in the text of the Qur’an, an idea that he 
had previously attributed to Hisham b. al-Hakam and others (fa-man kana yata- 
massaku bi ‘l-tawhidi wa ‘l-‘adli fa-huwa bari’un mimma nasabnahu ila man taqad- 
dama dhikruhu, ka-Abi ’l-Ahwas wa ’l-Nawbakhtiyya wa ghayrihim). The tone of 
the statement in Awdil al-magalat is also unusually hesitant, as it says: wa hadha 
bi-khilaf mā sami‘nahu min [read ‘an| bani Nawbakht... The emphasison “rumor” 
appears nowhere else in that work in connection with the Nawbakhtis. 

(177) Asad Allah al-Tustari, Kashf al-qgina‘ (Tehran, 1317/1899), p. 205, quoting 
al-Sharif al-Murtada’s statement in one of his collections of answers (jawabai al- 
masa’il). 
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disappeared from the scene in the first decades of the following 
century (!78) following the defeat of the traditionist school of Shi‘ite 
thought. 

It is hkely that extremist sects continued to hold that belief in 
the following centuries, although no hard evidence can be offered 
in support of this assumption. The publications of some of the 
present-day pro-extremist Shi‘ites in India and Pakistan suggest 
that their authors tend to believe that parts of the revelation are 
missing from the present Qur’an.(!79) From the end of the 
4th/10th century up to the present, a total of seven Shi‘te scho- 
lars (180) are known to have supported the idea that there are omis- 
sions in the ‘Uthmanic text, mainly on the basis of the Sunnite 
material on the subject.(!8!) To a great extent they are also heirs 


(178) See al-Sharif al-Murtada, al-Tardbulusiyydt al-ula, quoted by Tabrisi, I, 
p. 30, where the supporters of this opinion among the Shr‘ites are referred to in the 
past tense. 

(179) See Ja‘fariyan, p. 66. 

(180) They are Muhammad Salih b. Ahmad al-Mazandarani (d. 1086/1676) in his 
Sharh Usul al-Kafi (Tehran, 1382-88/1963-68), XI, pp. 71-72; Ni‘mat Allah b. ‘Abd 
Allah al-Jaza’ir (d. 1112/1810) in his al-Anwar al-Nu‘maniyya, ed. M. ‘A. Qadi 
Tabataba’i (Tabriz, 1382/1963), I, pp. 97, 277, II, pp. 357-8; Abu ’l-Hasan b. 
Muhammad Tahir al- Sharif al-‘Amili (d. 1138/1725-26) in his Diya’ al-’dlamin fi 
‘l-imama, as quoted by Husayn al-Niri in Fasl al-khitab (Tehran, 1298/1881), p. 97; 
‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad Rida al-Eusaymi Shubbar (d. 1242/1826) in his Masabih 
al-anwar (Baghdad and Najaf, 1951-52), II, p. 295; Ahmad b. Muhammad Mahdi 
al-Naraqi (d. 1245 / 1829) in his Manahi al-ahkam, p. 153, 1.1, also quoting it from 
his father, Muhammad Mahdi b. Abi Dharr al-Naraqi (d. 1209/1794-95) (ibid., 
p. 152, ll. 3-4); and Hlusayn b. Muhammad Taqi al-Nūrī (d. 1320 / 1902), who is the 
best known supporter of this opinion among Shi‘itts, in his monograph on the 
subject, Fasl al-khitab. In the same work al-Nuri attributes this opinion to ‘Ali b. 
Ahmad al-Eusayni al-Madani, known as Ibn Ma‘sum and Sayyid ‘Ali Khan (d. 
1120/1709) in his Riyad al-salikin; but this scholar only quotes various opinions and 
some of the Sunnite material on the subject, and adopts no specific position him- 
self. See his above-mentioned work (Tehran, 1334/1915), p. 402. 

(181) See especially Husayn al-Nuri, Fasl al-khitab, pp. 35-328, in which he 
argues in support of the above-mentioned opinion with twelve different categories 
of narratives as follows: (1) Sunnite narratives that state that whatever happened in 
previous religions will be repeated in Islam (pp. 35-73); (2) Sunnite narratives on the 
collection of the Qur’an (pp. 73-82); (3) Sunnite narratives on naskh al-iilawa 
(pp. 82-97); (4) Sunnite narratives on the different arrangement of the collection of 
‘Ali (pp. 97-110); (5) sunnite narratives on the differences between the collection of 
‘Abd Allah b. Mas‘id and the ‘Uthmanic codex (pp. 112-21); (6) Sunnite narratives 
on the length of the collection of Ubayy (pp. 121-26); (7) Sunnite narratives on 
‘Uthman’s burning of the other collections (pp. 126-48); (8) Sunnite narratives on 
omissions and missing items in the present Qur’an (pp. 148-60); (9) Shi‘ite narra- 
tives that suggest that ‘Ali and the House of the Prophet were explicitly mentioned 
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of the traditionist school, and their scholarship reflects similar ten- 
dencies. (!82) Otherwise, the idea remained a marginal one in 
Shi'ite literature, supported only by some traditionists of the 3rd 
and 4th/9th and 10th centuries. 


* 
* k 


Despite these facts, opponents of Shi‘ism have accused all 
Shi‘ites throughout history of believing that the text of the Qur’an 
is corrupt. 

The earliest allegation of this kind appears in the works of the 
Mu‘tazilite al-Jahiz (d. 255/869), who accused all contemporary 
Shi‘ites of holding such an attitude. (1883) He was followed by an- 
other Mu‘tazilite, al-Khayyat (late 3rd/9th century), who in his 
kiiab al-Intisar also attributes this view to all Shi‘ites. (184) It is, 
however, the style of these two authors to ascribe to the entire 
Shi‘ite community opinions held only by some Shi‘ite individuals, 
including cases where only a single Shi‘ite polemicist, such as His- 


in the Books of God (pp. 160-86); (10) Sunnite narratives on different readings 
(pp. 186-211); (11) Shr‘ite narrative on omissions in the present Qur’an (pp. 211-27) 
and (12) Shi‘ite narratives on the alleged correct form of some specific verses 
(pp. 227-328). (There are also a few Shi‘ite quotations in some of the earlier chap- 
ters.) As is very clear from this summary, the argument is overwhelmingly 
dependent on the Sunnite production in this field. (Ja fariyān, pp. 67-71. See 
also Muhammad Salih al-Mazandarani, XI, p. 72; Ibn Ma‘sum, Riyad al-salikin, 
p. 402.) 

(182) See Kohlberg, «Some notes...», pp. 217-18. 

(183) Jahiz, Hujaj al-nubuwwa (in the collection Rasa’il al-Jahiz, ed. ‘A. M. 
Harin [Cairo, 1979], III, pp. 221-81), p. 223. 

(184) Khayyat, pp. 6, 41, 107, 159, 164. It should be noted that the expressions 
radd al-Qur’an or mukhalafat al-nass which also appear in this book in arguments 
against some Shi‘ite viewpoints have nothing to do with the question of omission 
and alteration of the text of the Qur’an. Rather, these expressions refer to the 
Shi‘ite rejection of the Sunnite interpretations of such verses as 9:40, 100 and 48:18 
which deal with the qualities of the companions of the Prophet and the like. A 
somewhat similar case is a statement in Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih’s al-‘Iqd al-farid, II, 
p. 410, that al-Rafida harrafat al-Qur’an. ‘This refers to the way that the Shi‘ites 
used to interpret some Qur’anic verses in support of their doctrines, which were, in 
some cases, interpretations of verses taken out of context, at least from a Sunnite 
point of view. The quotation from al-Sha‘bi at the bottom of the same page of this 
latter work about the ta ’wil al-Rawafid fi ‘1-Qur’dn confirms this. The same must 
be said about al-Hasan b. Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya’s assertion that the 
Saba’iyya harrafu kitab Allah (see his Kitab al-Irja’, ed. J. Van Ess [in Arabica, 21 
(1974), pp. 20-25], p. 24). The idea he ascribed to them to the effect that the 
Prophet “withheld nine tenths of the Qur’an”’ has clearly nothing to do with our 
topic. 
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ham b. al-Hakam, held a deviant opinion. This is especially true 
for al-Khayyat’s book. It is a fierce, harshly worded sectarian 
polemic, a fact that dictates the need for some caution in approa- 
ching its pro-Mu‘tazilite and anti-Shr‘ite material. 

By the time of al-Khayyat, however, this idea had already pene- 
trated into Shr‘ite literature and had gone beyond an argumenium 
ad hominem. A third Mu‘tazilite theologian of this century, Abu 
‘Ali al-Jubba’i (d. 303/916) also ascribed the view to all Shi‘ites, 
indiscriminately. (!85) Abu ’l-Hasan al-Ash‘ari’s statement regar- 
ding the existence of two groups among the Shr‘ites of his time on 
this question (cited above) is more accurate than the accounts of 
the three Mu‘tazilites. His follower al-Bagillani (d. 403/1013) also 
speaks of the extremists among the Shi‘a who have fabricated 
reports which suggested that “Ali disagreed with other Companions 
over the Qur’an, and of the overwhelming majority of the Shi‘ites 
who rejected those reports. (!86) Elsewhere, however, al-Baqillani 
ascribes arguments against the integrity of the “‘Uthmanic text to 
“the Shi‘ites’’ in general; (!87) though also makes a reference to 
their disagreement about the nature of the alterations. (188) The 
Mu‘tazilite Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar (d. 415/1025) mentions the “claim 
of the Shi‘ites that the first generation of the Muslims changed the 
texts and the Qur’an.”’ (189) In another work, however, he attri- 
buted that claim to many of the debaters of the traditionalist 
school of Shi‘ite theology, and excluded the followers of the ratio- 
nalist tendency among the Shi‘ites from that accusa- 
tion. (19) Later Mu‘tazilites, (!9!) as well as some Ash‘arites, (192) 
echoed such statements without further explanation. 

Some decades later, the Zahirite Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1054) accuses 
all Imamites, past and present, of believing in the corruption of the 
text of the Qur’ān through additions, omissions, and altera- 


(185) Ibn Tawi, Sa’d al-su‘ud (Najaf, 1950), p. 144, quoting Jubba’i in his 
Tafsir al-Qur’an. 

(186) Baqillani, p. 310. 

(187) Ibid., pp. 258 ff. 

(188) Ibid., p. 603. 

(189) ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Tathbit dala’il al-nubuwwa, ed. ‘A. ‘Uthman (Beirut, 
1966), p. 131. | 

(190) Idem, Mughni, XX (1), p. 38. 

(191) See, for instance, al-Hakim al-Jishumi, Risadlat Iblis ilā ikhwānih al- 
manahis, ed. H. Modarressi (Qum, 1985), p. 135. 

(192) See, for instance, ‘Abd al-Qahir al-Baghdadi, p. 274. Also Zarkashi, IT, 
p. 127 quoting Baqillani in his Kitab al-Intisar. 
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tions. The only exceptions, he said, were al-Sharif al-Murtada and 
two of his disciples who rejected that view and excommunicated 
whoever supported it.(!9%) If this accusation was true, one won- 
ders how al-Sharif al-Murtada (as well as Ibn Babawayh half a 
century before him and al-Tisi half a century after him) could so 
strongly assert that “only a group of Shr‘ite traditionists”’ suppor- 
ted the idea of the corruption of the text of the Qur’an. Abu ’I- 
Muzaffar al-Isfara’ini (d. 471/1078-79) goes still further and states 
that “the Imamites unanimously agree that the Qur’an was alte- 
red, through additions and deletions by the Compa- 
nions.” (194) Most later Sunnite polemics against the Shi‘ites—up 
to the present (!9)—repeat the same allegation, usually without 
acknowledging any exceptions. Many modern students of Islam, 
including Ignaz Goldziher, (!%) trusted these accounts and made 
similar remarks. 

More interesting, later Sunnites even accuse the Shi'tes of initia- 
ting this idea against the consensus of all other Muslims, namely, 
the Sunnites. Authors like al-Zamakhshari and the anonymous 
writer of Ba‘d fada@’ih al-Rawafid attributed to the Shi‘ites the 
story of the domestic animal who entered the house of ‘A’isha and 
gobbled up a sheet on which two verses of the Qur’4n were recor- 
ded, even though the story is reported exclusively (!97) by the Sun- 
nites through what they describe as “reliable chains of autho- 
rity,’ (1%) and is quoted in many of their authentic 
sources. Nevertheless, such authors describe it as a ‘‘fabrication 
of the Rafidites [the Imamite Shi‘ites]!” (19) Muhammad ‘Abd 


(193) Ibn Hazm, al-Fisal fi ‘l-milal wa ’l-ahwa’ wa ’l-nihal (Riyadh, 1982), V, 
p. 40. 

(194) Isfara’ini, p. 41. 

(195) Some most recent examples are Rashid Rida, al-Sunna wa 1-Shi‘a (Cairo, 
1347/1928), pp. 43, 55, 65; Muhibb al-Din al-Khatib, al-Khutui al-‘arida (Jiddah, 
1380/1961), pp. 8-14; Qasimi, al-Sira’ bayn al-Islam wa ’l-wathaniyya (Cairo, 1956/ 
57), I, p. 374; [Ihsan [lahi Zahir, al Shi‘a wa 7-Sunna (Riyadh, n.d.), pp. 77-152; 
Idem, al-Shi‘a wa ‘I-Qur’an (Lahore, 1983), passim; Abu ’l-Hasan al-Nadawi, 
Suratan mutaddddatan, pp. 79-80. 

(196) See his Die Richtungen der Islamischen Koranauslegung (Leiden, 1952), 
pp. 270-76. 

(197) See ‘Abd al-Jalil al-Oazwini, p. 135. The story has only been quoted from 
the Sunnites in Sulaym, p. 108 (also quoted in Abū Mansir al-Tabrisi, I, p. 222) and 
al-Fadl b. Shadhan, pp. 211-12, in anti-Sunnite arguments. 

(198) See Zamakhshari, III, p. 518, footnote. 

(199) Zamakhshari, III, p. 518: wa amma ma yuhka anna tilka ’l-ziyāda | = the 
stoning verse] kdnat fi sahifa fi bayt ‘A’isha-radiya ‘llahu ‘anhd-fa akalatha ’I-dajin 
fa min ta‘lifat al-malahida wa ‘l-Rawafid; ‘Abd al-Jalil al-Qazwini, p. 133, quoting 
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al-‘Azim al-Zurgani blames the extremist Shi‘ites for claiming that 
the Qur’anic verses in the original text were greater in number 
than those in the present Qur’an, that sura 33 (al-Ahzab) was lon- 
ger than it is now, and that 33:25 originally read kafa ’llahu’l- 
mu’ minina ’l-qitala bi ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib. (2) As noted above, all 
of these claims were perfectly Sunnite. (201) 


Hossein MoDARRESSI 
(Princeton, N.J., U.S.A.) 


the Sunnite author of Bad fada’th al-Rawdfid as saying: wa quand [i.e., the Shi‘a] 
keh basi az Qur’an boz-e ’A’isha bekhord. 

(200) Zurqani, Mangahil al-‘irfan, 3rd ed. (Cairo, n.d.), I, p. 280. 

(201) See above, notes 156 (on the number of the Qur’anic verses in the original 
text), 30-33 (on the original lenght of surat al-Ahzdb), and 155 (on the Qur’an 33:25). 
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